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A pi^nocratic Edu catton 

A nation ^nich draws iis auihor-xy from ihe wiii ot the peo^i^^ ^^lusi 
make cerEam Us people can identuy and ariiCuiate iheir jt'ilL If 
democracy is to work, voierb must co.nprehend sophisticatt^d issues, make 
inlormed decisions^ and accept the complex responsibUity ot social and 
pohtiCdl participation. These are learned behavfors. Only an educated 
eiectoraie Tiakes wi^e decisions. Democracy thrived on education, 

American educators have" expended much skii! and tma^tnaiton 
experimenting with efteciive education for cttuenship. One ot the most 
promising avenues is faw-related education (LRE), a special conbinatjon of 
subjert matter and instructional methodolugy. Iniormatton abouT the law 
and legal institutions is essential £or citizens. In addition, LRE uses the 
legal system as a model to demystify other democratic mstjtutions* its 
instructional methodology simrjiate^ , involvement by modeling participatory 
behavior. Forma! evaluations conclude that LR£ programs, vthen properly 
implemented, statisuc^iiy reduce delinquency. rhousandi> of teachers who 
have used^ LKE report increases in student motivaiion. learning, and 
enthusiasm*; 

Fne advaniages of LRE are ODvious, but we do not educate in a 
perfect wond. Implementing an LRE program otten means a commitment 
to the time and expense of t&acher inservice* Extra courses must be 
squeezed into an already over-crowded curriculum* These are ditftcult 
requirements at a time when budget cut-backs and 'igio graduation 
requirements force the limitation of enrichment programs and the laudahie 
demand tor basic proficiencies causes continual reassessment ot priorities. 

Vet* civic' participaiion is a basic proticiency. The three R's are not 
sufiicient preparation tor a democratic people* Ae must find a place m 
our curriC'ilum to teach participation skills. The La w-in-Social St udies 
program me?ts this chalienge* ^ . 

The Frogram 

The La^A--I:f-Social Studies (LISS) booklets are mfusion materials* For 
e\^ir,pie, most 'iSorld History classes include a unit on ancient Greece, An 
L[^S le^^on uses study of this civilisation to examine the development and 
Durpo^^e ot le^^a! processes. In another lesson students iearn about the 
'\merjcan Civil ^'ar and explore the balance between mdividuai freedom 
and the genera! welfare. Each LISS unit links informauon about ih^ iavs 
^\^trl standard instructional objectives of traditional socia! studies courses, 

The approach has several advantages. Districts, schools* and 
HidjviduaK can utihze LRE without developing an entirely separate 
course. Lay^-In-Sociai Studies relies on materiai ^vith which teachers are 
'^■niu^r. Educators can ea^iK tailor thi& program to the needs of 
nOiViduai classes, \i05t important, when taught lRE skills and a^tuuoes 
m a iraaiaona^ context rather than as an elective extra, students c:in 
ric>:^^ ea^>jly integrate what they learn ^vith the rest of their -chooimg. 
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The field of law-relaied education has a vast an^;i diverse content, 
skills and atihud^s base* Tha conient oi LKE can be div'ioed mto six 
raajor areas: * 

0 the component pa^'ts ci legal systems; t 
0 the sources of law and authority; 
o the lunc'-ions or purposes ol law; 
o major legal processes; 
o major legal roias; 

0 the basic principles supporting legal systems* 

Students should demonstrate an a>vareness oi the interrelationship oi 
ihesa SIX elements in the context ol several topic areas: th$ U*S* 
criminal, civil, and juvenile legal systams; other major national or cultural 
legal systems of the contemporary and historic worlds; and international 
law. 

LR£ provides studants with consistent practice in the skijls needed to: 

0 Think Critically. Specificallyj students should learn to deltne 
problems and questions, gather relevant data, identify anr" weigh 
alternative solutions, and implement decisions. 

o Manage conflicts. Specifically, students should jearn to identify 
causes of conflicts, identify ^ind implement compromise positions, 
deal with controversy, and negotiate solutions* 

o Participate. Specifically, students should learn to work effectively 
in groups^ form coalitions, persuade, bargain, and persevere. 

LR£ jihould help develop the following at^tjtudes ; 

0 A commitment to the peaceful re5oIution of conflict; 

o A respect for the rights ot others; . 

o Self-respect; 

0 Appreciation oi individuality, community, and diversity; 

o A mature and balanced atritude toward authority, 

rorrp 

A:Ler ideniifving a basic LRE conrent for intusionj designers worked 
^Atin social studies teachers to examine ihe curriculum of four traoittcnal 
social studies courses, grades 7 through 12, and identity points at v^^hich 
iniudion gias appropriate. Lessons were developed combining LR£ 
information \^trh rhe social studies content normally taught at each ot 
th^se points. 

As a r-i'Suli CI subsequent held tests, LIS3 materials for earh 
one-year course v^ere Im^ited to between four and six chapters or units. 
v5ost chapters can be taught in three, four, or five class penoc^^. 5oTie 
are desig^^ed for consecative ciasse*=. Others could be integraieo -^nn 
iradiuonai -.^ork over an extended period. 
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The completed Law-in-Social Siudies program is a itve-booklei senes, 
Each supplements a standard Social Studies course; U*5* History, * orld 
History, Geography^ or Government, Each is printed in both a leacher 
and student edition* The illustrated Student Edition contains vocabulary 
listS: the text, discussion quesuons, and instructions for some activities. In 
the JriStructor's Manual, additional tni^tructionSf discussion gutoes and 
answers to questions are inierx^qven with the complete student texu 

The booklets i >cus on specitic aspects ot LRE knowiodge. The chart 
on page vii iliustrate:> the relationship between the books and the 
knowledge identified as the content oi LRE, Each voiume is bnelly 
described below, 

1* Ot Codes and Crowns: The Deve l opinent oi Law 

This booklet supplements World History classes and explores . the 
source:> of law. Set in ihe prehistoric period, the first unit explores 
the basic human need for rules. Next, students dig through 
Hammurabi's Code to examine the purpose of written rules. The 
Orestes my.th introduces the tribunal of ancient Greece, an early 
procedure for applying rules. Students examine tne development and 
refinement of legal processes by staging a mock trial by combat and 
sitting on a medieval English jury* A final unit on Renaissance 
Florence demonstrates the need for authority* 

II, Tq Prote ct t he General ^eiiarei Txhe Purpose of La w 

Thts booklet examines the purpose of law in the context ot 
A'Tiericin history^ An opening unit about the Iroquois nations gives 
overview oi the functions ot a culture's legal structure* The 
pirates of the Louisiana Bayou illustrate an exploration of how law 
determines facts and establishes truth. Legal controls on indiv dual 
freedom are examined in a stuay of Lampdin Miiligan^s subversive 
activities during the Civil ^ar* A unit on child labor shows how 
iaw protects the public's weii-being* Finally, using Prohibition as an 
exanpie, the booklet raises questions about the scope and limits of 
law, 

ill* A arid Difference; Comparative legai Systems 

Issues cf internaiional lav; and' three major legal systems operating 
m the conternporary world are the focus oi tnis booklet. 
Representative systems - the socialistic system ot the U,S,b,R,: the 
Islamic, theocratic system of Libya? and tht- Napoleonic bvsiem ot 
Bolivia - are covered m separate chapters. Cases and issues 
mvoJvmg young people are raised to iaentify the major roles and 
processes in each legal system, to compare philosophies and 
principles evidenced by the systems, and to link legal prtnctpli>s xHna 
structures to the resources ano histories of the societies m vv^^^ch 
thoy flourish. The final unit simulates an internanonai legal 
conference attempting to resolve human light^i violations* Tnc 
booklet IS designed for infusion mto A orld Geography* Area ^^tudies, 
dud Internattonal Issues courses. 
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FRft.MeWDKK OF LIS3 LSgVL CCtTTS^ 
law-in-Sccial studies haterials aMress a bread range of law-rel^ited knowiecJge. As this 
chart illustrates, eac^i volume higliiights two knowledge areas isouros, airpoj^ts, funj^ticT;5, 
picoc^ses, r^Dies or principles) in the ccnte.^ of U.S,, v;orld or" L^ternatisz^ial leg^d structures. 
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!V. American Album: Legal Roies and Processes 

This booklet focuses on six key issues portraying roles and processes 
of the U.S. leg^l system. The debato over adding a Biil of flights 
to the Consmution illustrates iegtsiation and legbiators, Doroinea 
Dix*s struggle for reform explores A ^ncan corrections. Dred 
Scott's pursuit of free status demonstrates civil litigation and the 
appeals process, Other unit5> look at the work of judges in ahe 
western territories; August . Voiihier, an iniportant police reformer; 
and Clarence Darrow* In addition to other LR£ strategies, the 
booklet includes discussions ^and activmes with resource experts, 
on-site or in the field, to bridge the gap between history and the 
contemporary world. 

The Crime Question! Rt^^hts and Responsibilities of Citizens 

Information about government and civics provides a stage for the 
exannination of violent crime in America. An introductory chapter 
establishes how crinne control is constitut tonally assigned to each 
branch of government* The three remaining chapters illustrate each 
branch in action* Students simulate the federal judiciary making 
decisions about the rights of - the accused, a state assembly 
attempting legislative solutions to the crime problem, and a locai 
bureaucracy aUocating money to fund, citizen crime control eirorts* 

C lassroom Strat^ie:? 

Law-related education and the LI5S materials stimulate the active 
involvement of students by the use of activities "stressing participation* 
Here ts^ a brief overview of the major types you will encounter* 

Handling Conirover^V 

These materials address basic principles Hke equality^ justice, 
authority, and freedom, There^are always arguments over the application 
of principles to actual situations* Disagreement is a real, indeed 
necessary, phefiomenoo- Controversy cannot and should not be avoided. 

'^hcn a controversy becomes apparent in your classroom* clarify ihe 
naiurc of the disagreernent*^- 

0 Identuy the issue/cr issues under dispute, 

o Identify areas of agreement and disagreement- 

o Identify underlying assumptions* 

o \jake sure .students concretely define terms and avOid slogans. 

This process of detmition may bring the subject to closure* U not, 
use an appropriate strategy, tor addressing the controversy including 
di^cu^sion, research, formal debate, anonymous writing assignments, private 
or public mediation, and forced perspective activities in which students 
must argue an ii,sue frOiTi the '*other*^ ^ide* Note that some of t^ese 
acnviiies can be prepared or completed outside ol class* so there is no 
ne^to seriously disrupt your schedule. 



Whatever strategy you use, be sure students foiiow certain ground 
rules* 

o They must argue ideas, not personalities. 

o They must represent the opposing positionCs) fairly and sccurate:y. 
o They should demonstrate an attempt to understand the opposing 
perspective{sK 

o They should adnriit doubts and w'eaknesses in \heir own position* 
o Above all, the argument should concentrate on evidence* 

Students should look tor a chance to air their own views, hear their 
opponents* vie^^s and examine both* Be sure students ui '^erstand that 
closure of a controversy does net mean one side a*ins. 

Directed Discussions 

The LI55 material is frequently interrupted by discussion questions. 
Seme check student comp'^ehension of words or concepts* Others ask 
students to infer, compare, analyze, synthesize, hypothesize or evaluc^te 
information* Discussion of questions in this latter category is critical to 
a lesson's progress* Many times, activities are based on information 
raised in thesr discussions* 

For your convenience, ansvvers to all questions have been included in 
the instructor's Manuai* The information in many of these sections l^oes 
I'^eyond that which is included in the reading or activity being discussed. 
This additional information is intended to guide your class discussion* It 
can also be used as the basis for an independent lecture* The Teacher 
Edition an^^vers also identify the significant points to be raised in 
discussions* 

ft hen a question asks for personal opinion^ encourage students to; 
0 Clearly state thair opinion* 

o Support it With facts, logical arguments and/or reference to 

parallel situations and circumstances* 
o Clearly define the terms they use* 

This will give st^Jder^ts practice in forming opinions which can be' 
communicated* It will also develop criteria by wh^ch siudents can judge 
the opin[ons of others* 

S mall Group Activities 

By working in ^mali groups, students learn to communicate, to 
cooperate, to persuade and bargain, and to compromise. Student 
participation can be maximized by: 

0 Making sure students clearly and specif icaUy understand tne 

instructions before they begin the activiiy^ 
0 Monitoring group progress by circulating among groups during the 

activity* 

o All students should be held responsible for the decisions anc3 
actions taken by their groups. If a student disagrees wiih a 
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Paragraphs on page xi should read as follows: 
Simulations and Role-Piayir.g 

_ Many LiS5 leison foc^- on the processes by which lavs^s are applied 
ana ie^al oecisions are made. The most effective method of teaching 
aboi^t these processes is to simulate them. Such activities force students 
to take a perspective on the process they are experiencing. 

Although the LISS simulations vary, a few general rules should be 
observed: 

o 8e sure students clearly understand their instructions and rotes 

before beginning the activity, 
o If you have no assigned role, "monitor student participation. (In 

somt cases, the teacher is assigned a pivotal role vi^hich can, of 

course, be filled by a properly-prepared student.) 

Debriefing is the mo5t- important element of simulations. The 
debnefing questions identified in the materials are meant to expiofe the 
lesson s content and further the lesson's goals. Gwe your students an 
oppgrtunity to raise and discuss additional Questions generated by the 
simulation. Debriefing is also an excellent time to address the issue of 
non-participation. 



some cases, th^ teacher is assigned a pivotal roie which can, of 
course, be filled by a properly-prepared student.) 

Debriefing is the most important element of simulations. The 
debrieitng questions identified in the materials are meant to explore thi 
lessons content and further the lesson's' goals. Give your studenis an 
opportunity to raise and discuss additional questions generated by the 
simulation. Debrief jng is also an excellent time to adaress the i^sue 
non-participation. - . . 

Resource Experts 

Classroom visits from infor^ned. professionals '= can be a valuable 
teaching tool. Resource experts serve as rofc models and make 
community institutions more familiar. Some LISS bnits rely on r«ource 
experts; others can benefit from them. For instai^e, visits from peop'e 

?„hi .H?^ ■ b^^ifi^s in appropriate countries can 

nighiight unus on international law and comparative legal systetiis. 
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IcJentLfying expens and arranging visits is not diificult* The pubSic 
information offices of local or state iaw enforcemeni agencies, the courts 
and bar associations are good sources for contacting p^opie from the 
justice system. Your Chamber of Commerce and Better Business Bureau, 
professional organisations and unions can connect you with speakers from 
business, industry, and labor* Politicians* constituent service offices can 
identify appropriate speakers from government institutions* Finally, use 
the faculty of your local college or university* 

*hen you contact an appropriate individual to make arrangements, be 
sure to: 

o Explain The purpose of tne visit, briefly detcnbe your objectives 

for the guest^s presentation* 
o Place the visit in context* Explain the class's current field of 

study, your planned foilow-up activities, etc, 
o Describe the audience. Tell the speaker how many students will 

be present and briefly characterize their age* interests, ana 

achievement levels* 
o Specify the scope of the presentation* b^oth in time and conteni. 

Be sure this reflects the grade level, maturity* and attention span 

of ^ ^ur class. 

o Request specific dates and times. Suggest two or three 
alternatives from which your guest can choose. tViany speakers 
require at least three weeks' nouce*) 

o Be sure the visitor has the correct address, appropriate directions 
and knows where to park. 

^ After arranging the visit, confirm it with the principal and other 
appropriate personnel. It is probably wise to get a final confirmation 
from the resource expert a few days before the presentation* 

To make the visit most effective: 

o Prepare the class, Discu&s the purpose of the vr : and provide 
basic information about the speaker. Having the class compile a 
iist of questions to ask the expert is a useful activity. 

o Remember that resource experts are not trained teachers* During 
the presentation, you will need to direct both the speaker and the 
class with appropriate questions or other clues, 

o Allow sufficient time at the close of the class for a summary ox 
the presentation and a thank you to the guest. Thank you letters 
^ive speakers a particular satisfaction and students a good 
language arts experience* 

0 in addition to the debriefing questions notes in the LISS materials* 
ask students to com.ment on what they iftarned from the 
experience and how ii intluanced their views about the speaker's 
profession or topic* Encourage their constructive suggestions for 
improving such experiences. 
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Lag and World Histgy - Overview 

OF CODES AND CROWtNS: THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAW 



This booklet vt'as designed tor iniusion into Aorid History and History 
01 Vtestern Civilization cour^:eb. !ts goals are: 

0 To examine the components ol an effecrive legal system. 
0 To explore the sources and development ol Jaw in the coniexi of 
western history* 

Unit One begins ai ihe beginning. Using archaeology and 
anthropology, stud'ints examine ihe traditional behaviors of early human 
communities* Two short stories based on actual archaeological 
excavations^ a writing assignment and a small group activity demonstrate 
the human need tor specific and c!ear rules* A discussion of school rules 
gives this need a modern context* 

Unit^One objectives include student ability to: 

1 . Recall at least one of the Tasaday's traditional patterns of 
^behavior in each of the following areas: food, habitat/environment, 

relationships ^^iih each other* 

2. Identify at least one innplication about human behavior from a 
given piece of evidence at an archaeological site* 

3* Suggest at least one rule a prehistoric people might have used to 
accomplish each ot the following ends: 

a* Insure safety, prevent accidents^ or protect themselves horn 

their environment 
b* Prevent conflicts 
c. Settle or re;,olve conflicts 

Hammurabi's Code is an excellent example of early written law. Unit 
Two describes the Code and iis reiaiionship to Mesopotamian society/ in 
worksheet, writing, and small group activities^ students apply the Codecs 
principle of "an eye for an eye" to modern situations; cuii information 
about daiiy iife in Sabylon from the Code; jL'dge crimeb according to the 
Code's precepts; and compare Hammurabi's concept of justice with iheir 
own* 

After Compi^r^fng Unir Two, students will be ab!e to: 



K Define The following terms: 



a* Darter 
c* cuneiform 
d. liJx taaonjs 

2* Describe the form m which Hammurabi's laws -^^ere wnttf^n, 
recallmg ai ieasi one example of such a law. 
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3, Des;tribe at least one way in which written laws helped Hammurabi 
govern his empire* 



Unit Three contronts a seemingly unresotveable situation - a 
blood"feud - to explore the need for a process by which laws can be 
applied* Firsts students examine the Greek myth of Orestes and how the 
tribunal process wa.s developed to resolve that conflict* Then, by 
participating in a mock tribunal, they try to resolve a modern leuo 
between two gangs, 

Afier completing Unit Three^ students will be able to; 

U Identify the loiiowing persons and describe their involvement vvtth 
the Ores Tela story: 

a* Ciytemnestra e* Orestes 

b* Agamemnon ^ The Furies 

^, Apollo g, Aeschylus 

d* Athena 

2* Describe the process by which Greek tribunals during the classical 
period decided if an accused person was innocent or guiixy* 

3* Staie at least one way in which using the tribunal process helped 
Greek society. 

Another activity starts Unit Four : a mock trial by combat* By 
examining combat > ordeal, and other medieval English legal processesi 
students explore the early development of English common law* The unit 
culminates in a roie-piay - the trial by jury of an arsonist. 

Unit jr objectives include students^ ability to: 

I* Recall and describe at least two of the medieval English legal 
processes listed below: 

a* trial by combat b, oath-taking 
b* trial by ordeai d, royal judgment 

2* Recall at least one reason why one of the above processes ^^as 
used in medieval England, 

3* Describe the process of trial by jury as practiced during the reign 
of Henry IK 

^* State and det^nd a personal opinion about what factors should 
decide the outcome of good legal process. 

The volume^s final uniti Untt Five > est^lishes authority as an 
important component ol any viable legal system. Set in Florence in the 
early Renaissance* ■ the unit revolves around tv^^o individuals^ a wealthy 
'^'oman and a judge- both in trouble over the city^s laws against luxurio-js 
clothing* A writing assignment, small group activitieSf and a scavenger 
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hunt lead students to identify authority as the missing Jink which prevents 
lav/ from resolving Florence's clothing confiict. The unit ends with an 
activity relating authority to current events. 

Alter completing Unii Fivej students mil be able to: 

1- Recall and describe at least on<* garo^entj decoration- or type of 
fabric forbidden under Fiorentine anti-luxury legislation. 

2. Recall at least two reasons why people obey their government's 
laws, 

3, Define the word authority w^th reference to the concepts of right 
and power. 

^ - State and support a personal opinion about the balance of 
authority in our societv. 
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Unit 1 



In the Beginningi 
Where So Ru\^ Ccme From? 



Overview 



uesson 1 Siucent Edition, p. 3; instructor's Manual, p. 3 

Vocabulary 

"Tne Birih of Humans" - introductory readirig 

"The People o: Tasaday Mountain" - Reading and discussion about the 
Tasaday 

"Habiis** " Reading anc small group activity to identify traditional 
behavior among the Tasaday 

Lesson 2 Student EdiUon, p. 5; Instructor's Manual, p. U 

"From Stones and Bones*' - Reading and discussion about three hon I'^id 
sites ^^^^^^ 

"?eiore History" - Timeline showing human development from i 600,000 
8,C* to present 

"Looking Sack Through Time'* - Comprehension check of lext and 
timeline 

Lesson 3 Student Edition, p, S; Instructor's Manual* p, 16 

"Shaping the ft'orJd" - Reading about developing human culture 

^*The Elephant Hunt'' - Reading and discussion about an archaeologjcai 

excavation in northern Spain 
"The Fallen Hunter" ^ Short story about a hypothetical conflict at this 

site; a-riting activity in which students complete the story 

Lesion ^ Siudent Edition, p. IC; Instructor's Manual, p. 21 

nhe Development of RuJes^' - Class discussion based on Lesson 3 
writing activity 

"The Creation oi the Beasts'' - Reading about cave art m the Pyrenees 
'♦Thinking Ahead" - Short story about hypotheiical conflict at a ca/e 
site; discussion 

"The Clans Confer" - Small group acTiviiy m which students create a 
iist of rules; debriefing discussion foiiows the activity 

Purpose 

Thi^ iessorT supplements instruction about prehistoric human cultures ir. 
^A^orld or ^A^estern European history courses* Its goa^s are; 

0 ^ To introduce information about prehistoric hunnan cultures and 
describe how such information is acquired; 

0 To explore the iraditionai (norrnativej behaviors which govern 
interaLtions of people who iive and \vork in small groups: 

0 To speculate about the development of articulated rules froin 
these traditional behaviors. 



Objectives 



Alter comple^irg Unit i, students •^•ill be able to: 

1. Recall at least one of the Tasaday^s tradinona] patterns ot behavior 
in each ol the lolloi^^ing areas: food^ habitai/environfrieni, 
relationships xiih each other. 

2. Identity ar least one impUcation about huoian behavior iTO\r\ a given 
piece of evidence at an archaeological stte. 

3. Suggest at least one ru !e a prehistoric people might have jsi^-d to 
accoiT;plish each oi the following ends: 

a* Ensure safety, prevent accidents or protect thefiiselves their 
environment 

b. Prevent confhcrs 

c. Settle or resolve confliCt:i 

Preparatio n 

0 Kevie^'^* the vocabulary list with students before beginnmg the 
lesson. 

0 You will n^eilt 

o iufficient CDpi??5 of OF CODES AND CRQ^NS > Student Edition, 
ror distribution lo your students, 

o Durmg Lesson 3, arrange classroom sealing for small group \^ork* 

in tne foiiowmg lesson, all taacher instructions are printed in boid 
lace type* All page numbers refer to the Student Edition, unless 
ifrffnediatel> followed by the letters IM, 
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Vocabulary 

ariThropologj (n} The study of human behavior. From the 

Greek word anEhropos » ^vhich means man. 

archaeolog> (n) The scud> of the physical evidence (bones, 

arnlacTs, etc.) left by previous human 
Cultures. from ihe Greek word arkhaios , 
^^hich means ancient or old, 

^^^^^^^^ (n) x^nything which has been shaped or changed 

by a human being. This A^ord is used when 
people talk about tools^ ornaments and 
weapons from ancient times. 

^^^^^ (n) A group of people *ho are related, who 

can irace their families back to a common 
ancestor* Clans may be one ot the most 
basic human groups. 

excisvation (n) The act of diggings hollowing out or making 

a hole. 

(n) The trace of a plant or animal Uom a past 
age ^hrch has bean ernbedded in the earth^s 
crust or turned to stone. FossiJize (v) 
means to turn into a fossil. 

^"^^^^i^^^ (n) Any creature which belongs to the 

bioiogical family of Hominidae . Homo 

haptens are the only creatures in tho 
hommid family which still exist. 

^r^^it^^"^ (n) A belief, custom, way of making tools, or 

way of thinking which has been passed 
down among a people or culture from 
generation to generation. 

speoilate [v) To think about in an orderly manner: lo 

reach a conclusion or make a judgment, 
especially when all the fdCts about a 
problem or question aren^t known. 



LSSSOK ON£ 

Ask your students to read **Th© Birth of Kumans?' and "The People of 
lasaday Mc^ntairtj- pages >4 ^1 their tesct* 



The Birth oi Humans 



Where do 1 come from? 
iN'obody knows. 
Where a^ I gomg? 
Vlhere the wind blows* 
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People have always asked the question W iiere do i cPme f roiif?" 
T'hey^e thought of many different answers. ' '' i 

o The Porno, the Yuki, and other Native Americans of nor:h\fest^ 

California tell a story about how Coyote created people trom the 

feathers oi his dead friend. Eagle, It look him aimost "three 
weeks and many faise starts. 

o Lightning killed a pregnant woman who lived in heavfen and hurled 
her body to the earth. A friendly crab found the body and cut it 
open. Out jumped a girl and a boy, the parents of ali hamans. 
So say the Cashinaua people of western Brazil* 

o In Australia, the Arunta believe that the Spirits came down from 
the sky. They caught tiny creatures *hich lived in the shallow 
ocean* i&ith long stone knives, the Spirits shaped Lnese creatures 
into humans. 

0 Ancient 5umerians thought the Goddess of the First Sea and Her 
friend. Mother Earth, made people out of clay* They didn't do a 
very good job, which is why we're so imperfect* 

How accurate are these stories? Are they just fairy tales? Are 
:Key a record of how we began told in an abstract^ mythical way? .^e'll 
probably never kno\^' the answers to these questions. No one was aS'ound 
at the birth of the first human to write down the details* 

No matter how difficult the search, we are driven to kn6%^ more 
about our earliest ancestors, ^hat were those first people like? How 
did they live? What did they think and feel? Anthropology is one <^ ,the 
ways we satisfy this curiosity, ' f § ^ ^ ^ 

Anthropologists look at how modern people behave* Then, usir.g 
scientific Tiethoc they make theories about how early peoples iivefe 
How can they test these theories? Are there people whq still livjeirfile 
our ancestors, people who live in the wild? who do^'t knpw metal, who 
don*t even farm? Among the vast variety o: people4^ on earth, can we 
still the Stone Age? ' ; , 

The Peo ple of Tasaday Vtountam 

In 197], a helicopter descended on a tiny patch of cleared land in 

vltndanao. For the first time in ceniuriesj a small group of people who 

live deep in :he rain forest made contact with the outside .^JC'O'ld* 

Dressed m orchid leaves^ their hair tied back with vines, these people call 

themselves the Tasaday, This is also the name of the mountain j.n which 

they live and the clear stream which rushes past the entrance tr v*heir 

* f t 

caves* f 

^ I t 

The Tasaday gather their food from :he forest* They use sticks and 
deer antlers to dig for ^ild yams and paiTi hearts. They catch tadpoles, 
irogs, crabs and grubs with their bare hands* Some of the food is eaten 
raw, on the spot. The rest is wrapped in leaves or bamboo tubes and 
roasted back at the caves, 
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Until recently, they ate no meat. Then somecne taught ihem to use 
bows and a^ro^^'s and make traps. They no^^' sometimes catch mice, 
monkeys, deer and wild pigs. The Tasaday don=t fsrm but, when gathering 
yam%f they leave part oi the root intact so it will grow back. 

The Tasaday share all their food equally, il people are out in ihe 
forest, their shares are set aside until they return. it there is net 
enough food, they divide what they^bave among the smallest children. 

Though the children often bicker while playing or A'hen hungry, adult 
Tasaday never argue or fight, "Loud voices and sharp looks," they ssy, 
do not look good to our eyes," They have no weapons and no words 'n 
their language for enemy or war. One scientist called them "the <^entiest 
people on the earth." ° 

The Tasaday make decisions as a group. There's no official leader. 
Consider how the group decided to contact ouisiders: "We gathered 
together and some did not want to go, some did. I, Salayam, urged ihem 
to go. It was not a long meeting. We just met and decided that we 
would all go," (Balayam is one of the younger adult Tasaday.) 

The group's decisions are influenced by their traditional beliefs. "My 
father's father told my father," said Salayam, "and my father told me 
that we can roam in the forest in daytime, but must come back to the 
cave at night, it is always safe there," In practice, some Tasaday stay 
out two or three Rights at a time, but not often, 

"The night has thorns, snakes, leeches, things you cannot see " 
continued Balayam. "And you might slide ofi a cUff. In the daytime we 
can see these things, and our bird warns us. When it calls, we stay 
still. My father told me that. If you go out when the bird calls 
something bad may happen - a branch may fall on you, or you mav fall 
down yourself, or a snake may bite you." 

Tne bird Baiayam mentionedMs called le mokan , When ^he Tasadav 
hear its call, they will not leave their caves. They also believe it is 
wrong to cut or even break the plants growing close to their home. The 
owner ot the caves, they say, will punish anyone who hurts the plants. 

They have no olficiai rules about divorce, but Tasaday couples siay 
fnarried "until their hair turns white," They say other people live m the 
:orest like they do. Since they cannoc marry relatives, thev sometimes 
trace spouses with these people. 

-^Q do not know where the Tasaday came from or how advanced their 
civilisation once was, For the past 500 years, they have been living :n 
caves using only stone tools. But they are not stone age people. The 
Tasaday are homo sapiens . Our earliest ancestors belonged to a different 
species. 

Discuss the ioUo^uig qu^tions with yc^r class. 
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It ^here do the Tasaday !iv$? 



o in caves in a rain forest on the island of MiiKjafiao* a targe island 
in the Philippines^ not far from Indcmesia* Have stucSents find this 
iocattofi on a map. 

2t fihy are anthropoiogists interested m the Tasaday? 

o The Tasaday live a more primitive lifestyle than alim^st any other 
people we know of, under coiKtitions and circumstances akin to our 
early ancestors* When four^^ they Uv^ in caves, did not know 
how to make artificial si^t^» did not use any metal, did not 
farm i^d, did not ev^ use bows, arrows, fishhooks traps. 
Studyii^g the Tasaday [s-ovides a unique c^portunity to test 
hypotl^es about early human behavior. 

o 8e aire students understand that, ^ in spite of their stage of 
development, t!^ Tasaday are not exactly like our early 
ancestcH^ For one thing, they're a different speciess horw 
sapiens rather than homo erect u?; . {This diffwffltattcm is clearly 
explained in the following sa::tica of text, =*From Stones and 
Bon^.) 

c You may ^lasit to raise the mcK*e general questic^ of why we 
humans are so ints-ested in ca'igins and <^ ancesttsa. 

Afta^ completing this di^:ussi<m. have stud^ts read ^iiabiis,** page 5 
in prqjaration li^ a small §t^^ recall activity. 

Habits 

AI! aaimais follow certain patterns of behavior. Lionesses work 
together ^hen hunting. They seem to know how by instinct* The old 
lion who bosses the group and t!ie cubs know to keep out from under foot 
until the killing is done. Hunting isn*t part of their job descriptions. 
The patterns the pride follows aren^t rules. TheyVe habits^ passed from 
generation to generation by tradition and genes* Such habits guide the 
animals* lives together and heip them survivex 

Huii^an groups also behave according to traditional patterns. People 
get food, fnake tools and use their environments in certain ways. Habits 
guide iheir relationships with each other and their beliefs about the 
worldt These habits can be as simple as alwa^^s eating the same kind o£ 
food or as complicated as a wedding ceremony. 

Because the Tasaday live so sinnply, anthropologists are very 
interested in their traditional patterns of bahaviort ^hat habits guide 
their lives? Vour leacher will assign one of the following topics: 

0 Food 

o Home and environment 

0 Relationships with each other 22 
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the other students in your group, examine **The People of 
Tasaday Mountain.'' FirKi at ieast three examples of the patterns of 
behavior, the habits, which the Tasaday follow with regard to your topic. 
Then, again as a group, prepare a brief orai report listing and describing 
the habits youWe discovered. 

Divide the class into six groups and assign ^ch topic to two groups- 
The activity^ essentially an observation exwcise^ shwjid taksi between five 
artd ten mimites- ©hen groups are prepared^ have students jresent their 
example topic by topic, and discuss the reailts. Suggested answ^ are 
listed below, along with additional iafwrmation about each topic you may 
wish to raise in the discussion. 

Food 

o They habitually eat the saoffi kinds of food: wUd yams, palm 
hearts^ tadpoles^ crabs, and grubs. 

o They get their food by ^therL-^g itj rather than fainting, trapping, 
a: farming. (This habit is ifl transition since they were recently 
taught to Isint and trapj 

o ^hen gath^ing ysms^ they d£^*t completely destroy the root so 
the plant grows back* This is a rudimentary form of oiitivation- 

o i hey cock some food; eat some ra^- 

o They share fo<^ equally^ no matta^ who gathered it- In times of 
scarcity^ they give ps-ics-ity to the your^- 

o In addltif^, your students may be interestei to know: 

o Gathering is one of the old^ tecfmiques fw getting fo<Kl 
kno^ to the human specif- 

o ThcKJgh efve-yooe participates in food-gathering, tasks are not 
^itabiy divided, Tl^ Tasaday say that some UKiividuais are 
simply bette- at linding food than oth^. TI^^ who don't 
contribute estensively to food-gathering take greater 
resjKJnsibility its' other tasks. 

o Antfa-cfK^is^ists dfeagree abait the exts^t of Tasaday rneat 
coo^mptiKi priffiT to contact ^ith the outside world* Some of 
the Tasaday say they've always eaten meat? others contradict 
this, TfKJugh they se^, to have had some flesh-eating 
traditic^Sj they did not have any fiesjwratching traditions^ did 
not make use any l^nting weapon <^ traps* Perhaps they 
used their hancfe to cataS immature, smaii mammals; 

perha^ they ate anifiials feaind dead <r dying. (They consider 
retting meat a great deli-cacyJ 

Honte ar^d £nvifonment 

o They live in caves i>sc£i^ their anc^os-s toid them the caves 
were safe. 



o They dQo*t leave the C3V& at night* 

o They don't ever c^ander far from the caves* 

o They won't ieave the caves when they hear the le mokan bird call* 

o They dress in tffchid leaves and tie back th^ir hair with vines (to 
keep it from tangling in the shrubbery as they move through the 
forest)* 

o They use tools like sticks and de^ antlers to dig fc^ food* They 
wrap focKi in leaves and hollow bamboo tubes (for carrying and 
cco&ir^* 

o They don*t cut (smi wctfi't let anyone else cut) certain plants 
which grow near their cave* 

o During this presentation/d^russiony students should note that many 
o! the Tasaday^s habitual behavic^ related to home and 
environment are directly explained and justified as commands ^ 
suggestions from their aiKrrators* 

0 YcHjr students might be interested to kno^r 

o Most of tJ^ Tasa*iay's tools are "disposable!^ easily constructed 
from readily availsbie materiais and discarded wl^n no long^ 
useful* In additif^ to antl^ afsd stkks, they use stc^e 
haf^i-^s, nsde ^XK^ding to a tr^iticHialiy-inberited 
technolc^* (Ti^y select api^^iate stones, grind them lightly 
fca- a iMrper edge and att^h ihem to a bamb^ aiKi rattan 
haiKlieJ Tt^y start fires with a jH'inutivfi drill, whirling it 
until It strikes sparks- Fri<x to csMitact with the oater wwldp 
they had no tenting weapons i^mg sp^i^ bows arKi arrows, 
traps) arsS no n^tal. How they use metal knives (s^iich easily 
cut paths tb-cHjgh tl% fc^^t) flashlight* 

o Tl^ intr(^k!cti£Hi of tenting and trapping not seem to have 
si^ilk^antiy imp^ed tte Tasaday lifestyle primarily because 
they are not v^ good at eith^ skili* They do say that, 
before, tl^ de^* w^e their frientb and wojtld let tf^ Tasaday 
tci,*ch them; nowf the de^ run at tteir apfs^oach* Nuietheless, 
the Tasaday enjoy meat and want to continue Imjntif^. 

R elationship s With Each Oti^ 

o They share food (as not^ abov^- 

o A^feJ^ts do not sJ^Kit, argucj fight with each other* 

o They practice Ufe-im^g fmmogamous marriage and cannot marry 
relative Cra:ogni2Uig tl^e incest taboo)* " 

o They have ^ tradition o£ war and no word for enemy* 
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o TNsy don't recognize a formal lead^, 
o They make decisions communaily, 

After completing the pr^entation^ discuss the ioliowing three 
questions with y^nir class. They explore the functions of the Tasaday's 
traditional {normative) behaviws. As will be noted later, traditionaJ 
behayi<K^ often s«ve the same functions as njies and laws, 



i* Anthropologists often speculate about why people follow certain 
patterns. Why do you ihink the Tasaday refuse to leave their caves 
at night? Ho^- does :his habtt help them? *here do yoti think ii 
comes irom? 

o The practice of staying home at night is deeply rooted in many 
human cultures, though the stated reasons fw it vary, Yoj might 
ask students if ^ why they their parents) believe it*s better 
not to go out at night, 

o One of the Tasaday's stated reasons for the j^actice is fear of 
snak^* Salayam's tiK>th& ^os^ in fact, UXM^ by a snake. 
Perhal^ that*s why he m^tion^ this rea^;^, 

o Prot^tl<^ and safety are the two bask: reasons behind this 
practice. It stsaild be. stressed that these sanw jairposes ^pport 
many traditional behavissTS aiKl many laws, 

o The Tasaday have said they have no reascm to ieave their fesmes 
after dark, snd only <kj s> wh^ ti^y have stay^ cast t^K> long & 
strayed too far searching ft^ fo<Kl- in atch cases^ they sleep 
und^ the roots of trees ca" in oth^ caves, 

o Widespread abandonment of the pHractfce of staying JKjrne at night 
ccHild change their s^k:!^! reiaticnshij^ as well as their food 
gathering patt«-ns and their use of tirr^, 

2. fthy do you think Tasaday- adults don^t argue or fight with each 
other? How does- this tradition help the Tasacay? What might 
happen if they abandoned this habii? 

o The Tasaday cS^'t ar^e because th^s's ik* need t<^ they have 
nothing to fight about; they're not in competition with each other; 
th^e's nothing to be gained by fighting* 

o They have no tradition of aduU fighting, so they^ nev^ think of 
doing so. 

o They live in ^ch clc^ quarters that regular bickering might be 
intolerable, (Ackiks often send children out of the cave until they 
stop bickering for fear that the childr^ wiii disturb others who 
might be sleeping <^ thinking^ 

o The fK^actice ^ilds the community's interdependence and keef^ it 
together. Changing the fffactice might break the community up. 
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o Argqii^ sometimes relieves stress wtuch might otherwise erupt in 
physicai viol€sk;e- Tbz Tasaday don't ^eem to nctrf this relief 
because they live- in a nw-stressful envtr^vnent. - Jf their fooc^r 
b^:aine scarce, if they had to compete with each other, etc., the 
stresses endemic to "modeniP Jniman i^ouf^ might appear and the 

Tasaday might have to tieveiop ways of relieving thOT- 

- » 

Anoxher Tasada]/ habit is that of making important decisions as -a 
group: rather than obeying decisions made by -a -leader* As you 
worked on the **Habits", activity, did everVone take pai^t in making 
decisions? Or did one or two people "do most of the work? Did a 
leader emerge? ffhaV are the advantages oi sharing 

decision-making? Oi fo4iowing a leader? 

o Be- ^e students answer this question with specific refe-^Kre to 
their experieiices during thfe activity- This is an p:<cdient 
cppc»^nity to addr^ the issue of nc»t-participati<Mi. 

o Advantages of ff&ip decisic^making include: 

o It's ^'fair**; everyone has an equal opportunity to partkupate,. 

\ 

o Ali m^nb^ feel a resf^^isibility Ich" sj^ a ^Ide in the gr<Kip's 
acccmpiishments; no feeis ig^^, left & ^^0^ 

o D^isif^ can ^r^efit fn^n diflere$)t parsj^KrUv^, ideas^ / 
opinions^ and knowledge c£ gr<MJp m^nbers. 

o Disadvantages inclt^le: {^ocess can be lengthy? h^tk:, and 
frustrating! It u^y re^lt in a con^^omise wh^ stisfies no 
the inf^ of some insnb^ may not be as i^^il as the inpit of 
others (L^^ sons may know rm^e ab<nrt the is^mbs being sKidre^^^ 
inters -in the c^tcome of the declsit^^ may vary)# 

o Advantages of dccislcs^ m^fe by a Is^a* inciiMles 

o DecisiCMis may be made aisi implem^t^ mtM'e *sik^y- 

o "T<» many cools sjksU ti^ brotiu^ Are th^e some dedsions 
which shmild be msafe by an esp^ ratl^ than a g^'csjp of lay 
persons/ 

o The followers have an easi^ time of it; they can avoid 
responsibility qs^ w^k if they wish* If they don't like a 
decisitsij they can blame tte leads'^ 

o Disadvantages mcl-^e: toUo^&s may not be satisfied with the 
leads^*s decisions ajKl may refuse to implement -them; gr<Mip 
memb^ may not be certain tte ia^er has the gr(Hip% rather 
than his or h^ individual^ int^^ts at h^rt- 
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LESSON TWO 



Ask students to read '^From Stones and bones," 

From Stones and Bones 

■ Studying the Tasaday heips us under$,and hov*^ eariy peoples might 
have lived* It establishes possibilities^ not iarts* Hard evidence a^out 
prehistoric cultures comes from anoth. science^ archaeology. 
Archaeology Is the study of physical things - &ones and belongings - left 
by previous people. For the beginning of our history, this evidence is 
very scarce, fven so, the first people did leave traces. 

Case 1; Footprints . 3,600,000 years ago, someone walked across a 
flat desert at Laetoli in East Africa, A little while later^ someone 
else^ slightly smaller, loliowed. Halfway across the deseriy the 
second cre^^ture paused. It lurned a little to the left and then 
continued, 

*e know thi^ because the two creatures left footprints which 
were fossilized in the desert sand. They ;/alked upright^ without 
using their arms. Their feet were very much like ours, 

Casg 2; Bones , 3,000,000 years ago, 13 creatures, male and 
female, young and old, were buried together in a river bed near Afar* 
Eihiopiaf They may have all drowned when a flash flood caught them 
sleeping or died of a sudden illness, . Their fossilized bones show 
creatures who walked on two feet. They had hands like ours. Their 
sk'jils look like chimpanzee skulls. 

Case 3: A Home , 1,770,000 years ago, a group of creatures made 
a home beside a lake in East Africa. When they moved on, they left 
behind them a floor littered with animal bones. They left some very 
simple stone tools. And they left the body of one of their group. 

The waters of the lake and a shower of volcanic ash covered the 
area right after the c;,eatures moved out. The campsite at Olduvai 
Gorge shows that these creatures lived in groups. They hunted 
animals. They returned home after the hunt to eat their kill. 

These three cases prove to 'nost scientists that human-like creatures* 
called hominids, existed millions of years ago. But few agree about 
exactly who or what these creatures were. Some say they were apes not 
people. Others say they were our early ancestors, something more than 
apvj but less than human. Others say they were humans, mucn like yo^j or 
U 

A million and a halt years ago, I- e hominids had already been around 
for more thr-n two million years, AU that time^ they were slowly 
changing. By 1,600,000 3,C„ the hominids had developed into a creature 
very like a modern human. This creature is called homo e r ec tuSi 
'^standin« man". 
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H omo erectus did much more than siand around. Over the next 
miUion years, these p^opie walked, ran, and perhaps danced across Africa, 
Central Asia, the Far East, Finally, they moved to the colder climates 
01 northern Asia and Europe. Evidejice of their lives, their ^ork, and 
their journeys has been found all over tn^^ Old * orld, 

o> 700, UOO ti.Ci rt omo erect js capiureo t:io secret oi controUing 
lire. Ay ^00,0OU S,Cm they were hviag in hut^ and tents built witn thetr 
own hafids* Ground iuO,000 ti.C., tiiey became u^; ho tio _s^i^[ii> 
man." 

Like all cre£itures ivho liv^e togetner, the hoinintds and homo erect us 
toilo^vt?d ^et patterns ot behavior* Group traditionb taught certain way5 
01 chipping sione^ ot building shelter, oi making lire, nabits guided the 
^roups^ social structures. 5o newhere n the patterns oi behavior J^iomo 
erectus lived by are the begii^iings ot humdn rules. 

Discuss the following questions with your class* 

1, How does archaeology contribute to our understanding ot the lives ot 
early people? 

o Students sbuuld r^iall tf^i" archaeolc^ is the study oi i^ysical 
widsKre left by previo^ cultures ©nd relate physical cvid^Ke 
from the three cases nottel in the text to an iinderstamling of the 
hominids' lifestyles* FK^^exarj^le, in Case 3> the tools jsrove that 
these creatures ccKjld make ar^ use tools; the animal bones on the 
fl«K}r siww whai foods these creatures <^ught and ate^^ that they 
brcHig^t their food feme to it, etc, 

2* Most people agree that the hominids belong in some way to the 
human family. (Homo means "man" in Latin*) Do you think the 
creatures in Case 1 were hu^nan beings? in Case 2? In Case 3? 
Ahy or w}iy not? 

o Students should recall inlc^mation from the test to ajfisort their 
opinions. Case 1 fe>minids had tKiman feet; Case 2 hcminids had 
imiman bodies, ape-Iike skulis, and imy have Mv^ in grc^ps; Case 
3 hominids used tcols and lived and work^ in gr<^js from a home 
base* 

3. *hai do you think makes a creature human? *na: separates human^^ 
from other aiiimais? 

♦ 

0 As ycHa- studeits discuss this question, you ^nay want to raise the 
following points. Students $h<^!d note that most oi th«e criteria 
are ufxler d^te in the scientifk: and acsdeinic conrifmjnities- 

o Physical diff^encasi opp^^able tlHirnbs^ binc^iar vision/eyes 
which lace f<^ward; upright posture- (These char^t eristics are 
shar^ with oth^ primates-) 

c Size and complexity of the brain, 
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o Making and using tools. (Many species use tools in hunting and 
nest-tSildjng; chimpanzees not only use tools - twigs to grub 
for insectSj sticks to ward off attackers - they often shape 
tools t<^ special tasks.) 

o Symbolic langvage- (Almost ail species can communicate with 
others o£ their ki^ - through smell* moveniOTtj sourei - and all 
communicatitsi is, in some sense, symbolic* Humans, however, 
have developed a much vast^ vocabulary than other specie. 
They use many more symbols to communicate a very diverse 
content. Recent research iwgg^isri that chimpanzees are 
capable of learning to use the ivymbols of twman language; 
some water mammals may have developtjd symbolic languages of 
their owru) 

o A sense of family or community- (Almost ail species which 
live in groups demonstrate some degree of communai sentiment 
toward and recogni^KSSt^ of both individuals and their groupj 

o Ability to think/ressofij sense of self- (Ask students if they 
think their pet animals have soit» or ail of these 
charact^istks-) 

4. The hominids and homo erectus lived and worked in groups. Their 
patterns of behavior and group traditions are the roots of our rules 
and laws. How else do you think living in groups helped the human 
race? 

o It was protectisHi f<^ early people, helped them fight of* ^edatcrs, 

o It better^ the chances of firwUng and/(X catching focKl* 

o It allowed people to ieam from each other aiKi share skills, 

o It is"ovid^ companyj kept people fr<sn fcning lonely. 

o Community Uie had two direct physi^^iogicai coosesjuenc^s 

o The community jrovided a nurssy- Since chUdr^ did not have 
to be fuHy if^ependsit, tli^ brain size was not Emited 
to the narrow width of the birth canal- braiits c^^ld 

^ow devei*^ aft^ birth* Ov^ a long peric^ ox tifns, the 
^dl^!an t^aln steadily increased in size and compicxity- 

o CsKTtmunicatien is s cmitral compcsient of gj-tsip succ^, 
M^ti^ tfr«SLS, vccai cbc^ds, and facial n^isdes b^:ame more 
esjK'ssive allow fer nKs-e asbtie a?Ki complex 

c^cHnfiiunkratk^* hi additl£^, v^ssatile and sophisticate 
languages were developed- Ultimately, this 1^ to the ability 
to st^e and retrieve knowledge- 
After completing this diso^ssic^, stud^ts shm«ld |^*x:e^ to the 
following secti^ ^Los^ting Back Tir<^gh Time*" It can be us^ as 
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iiKlividuaf inH:lass seat work, as a homework assignment, or as a basis for 
aaaitic;ta! discussicxu 

Lg gkmg Back Through Tme 

The timeHne on the opposite page shows human progress from hommid 
10 homo sapiens. Use the timeiine and your text to answer the following 
questions. ^ 

*here did homo erectus first appear? 

o Africa, and the Far East. 
2» ^then did homo sapiens appear? 

o they appeared about iOO^OOO S.C. 
3* When did people start ustng: 

a* artificial sheiter^? 
o About 400,0CM) SXI. 

b* Stone tools? 

o Two to tJffse miiOrm B.C. (before the tirneilne begin^ 

c. bows, arro>vs, and fishhooks? 
o About iO,£KH) B-C, 

d. sewing needles? 

o About 20,000 BX. 

e. controlled fire? 

o About rOOsOGO B.C- 
i- ^TJting? 

6 The Ikst written rec^^d, nsarkin^ o^i a i>one thought to be a 
fTimitive moon caiendary dates at about 35j{K)0 B„C- 

■ 

o Writing was widely practiced by Z,<m B.C. at srhkh point 
rsrord^ history b^ua. 

The timeiine is ^tO inches long, ^ach inch siands for iO,000 years 
How mucn longer wouJd the timeline hava to be to show: 

ii. the formation of the Rocky Mouniains (about 75 million B.C.)? 

0 75,mOiKJ divided by = 750 inches. The timeiine ^ould 

have to be 710 inches (about 59 feet) ionga-. 



b» the firsi fiower (about 13:5 miiUon B»CJ? 



o 135,000,000 divided by 10,000 is 1,350 iiKrhes. The timeline 
wcmld have to be IplO im:hes (ab<Hit 109 feet) ]ong^. 

c. the lirst dinosaurs (about 23u miHion 6»CJ? 

o 230,GOO,(K}0 divided by 10,000 is 2,300 inches. 7^ timeline 
would have to be 2,260 inches (about iS3 feet) longer. 

o A tin^ine at this scale covering the development and 
extincttt^i o! the dinosaurs (230 miiU^H^ to 140 million B.C,) 
woild teve to be 90O inches Icng, mere than 22 tifnes longer 
than the Imman timeline^ 

d, the formation of the earth and the solar system (about t^.e billion 
B.CJ? 

0 4,600,000,000 divided by 10,000 is 46,000 inches. The timeline 
would have to be 45,960 inches (3^30 feet) longer* The ^tire 
timeline w^!d be about three-quarters of a mile long, 

L£550N THREE 

Have ihe class read ^Shaping the W«-lcP and =The Elef^^an: Hunt," 

page 

Shaping the V^xrld 

Beiore 3 miHlon B*C*, the hominid5 probably used sticks and bones to 
dig for rocts. Thtjv probably piled up branches as shelter from the wind* 
■^'^Hl never kno*' for sure what tools they used* After alit there^s no 
^ay oi telling whether or not a stone was thrown at an anielop^. It 
looks tike any other stone* 

At 5ome point, 'the hominias chipped off pieces of stone to get a 
sharper cutting edge/ They burned the ends oi stacks tc make them 
stronger* Tool-iTaking was an important step in our history* fools helped 
us :eea and protect ourselves* They also left a physical record ol hurnan 
activity* 

Traces o! tool-mskmg are called artifacts* An artifact is anything 
^Hich has Deen shaped or altered by a person. The oldest kno\*'n 
artifacts were m^de between 2 and 3 million years ago* They are 
volcanic rocks which ^'^t% smashed apart te make cutting tools* You 
ar" I might took ax the stones and think them just that, stones* ^Vhen 
esamii^ed more closely, the trained eye can clearly see signs of use on 
the broken edges, 

Thesa first artifacts sUo^x that the nominids stoppiH^ysing whatever 
stones they happened to pick up ^nd began making more u^lu! tool*>* in 
the same way* we think people began shaping their traditiOiUs patterns of 
oehavior into more useful rules* Thts process ^vas very slow. 

3 3 
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Near Chou K'ou Tien, a ciiy in China, archaeologists found a cave 
*^here homo erect us groups once lived. Layers of tools, b*r^ and 
garbage show that the people who occupied ihis cave lived in fh? same 
*ay for almost -30<M)00 years. The Tasaday," too, say they Tiave ^always" 
followed their ancestors* rules. 

Nonetheless, over time, humans do change their behavior, ^ne reason 
iS that their world changes. The Tasaday's ancesfors had solved ihe 
problems of Jiving in their isolated forest.* Then, the modern world 
invaded that forest. The Tasaday had to rethink their ancestors' 
solutions. Would the traditions still worI<? Sometimes, the Tasaday stuck 
A'tih the old ways, but often they accepted the new. 

Changes in climate ai5o alter behavior. If a iong drought dries ^11 
the streams, people change their diet from fish and frogs to birds and 
mice. if the weather gets colder, people find new ways of keeping 
warm. As they experimented with new toois and new ways of work..-ig 
together, prehistoric people faced challenges to their traditional rules. 

At a dig in central Spain, archaeologists found evidence of one of 
these experiments. Hundreds of thousands of years ago, a few groups of 
homo erectus discovered a new way to catch elephants. 

The Elephant ijunt % ^ 

Site: Torralba and Ambrona Date: 400,000 B.C. to 300,000 B.C. 

Geography: Torralba and Ambrona are two -hills which mark an .isolated 
pass in the Guadarrama Mour^tains,- IQO milss northwest of Madrid, Spain. 

In the early i900's a Spanish ndileman was digg^e up a hill looking 
lor prehistoric elephant bones. He found lots of thern. He also found 
something more exciiirig: stones, tusks, even wood, ;Wiich had been 
shaped and sharpened by human hands. ' * 



" What were the humans doing at Torralba Hill? It ^asn't a home likft ' 
th^' cave at Chou K'ou Tien. It was hard to beiieve the tiny humar\s 
^■-w- 5<ruld tackle the huge elephants. Perhaps the hurr-ii^had found some 
dead elephants and stripped their carcasses. 'Or mape there was no 
connection between the bones -and the. people's toots. ^* 

Puszled by these questions, art American anthropoipgist, F. Clark 
,2 more careful excavation of ihe site. Between 1960 and 
19Gj!, he slowly pieced Together a startling theory. No tioubt about it, 
the humans hunted and killed elephant, at Torralba. To compensate for 
their small size, they used not only teamwork but great cunning. ^ 

In order to cross the Guadarrama Mountains in prehistoric tir ^s, 
aniiials had to pass through a valley between Torralba and Ambroi^. 
ihils. A large part of this valley was muddy manhland. The bones ^ 
more than 50 elephants were .ound here. Somf were still lying where 
they'd died in the quicksand. Many of these boOes bear marks from 
human weapons and tools. Clearly, the humans" killed the elephants. But 
ho^y? 
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They might wait a Jong time :or a stray animal to lose its way and 
stumble into the mud* The hunters thought oi a better plan* Traces of 
Charcoal and ash show that certain parts of the valley, and only certaip^ 
parts, ^vere burfied- -effi- At -the right moment, the "people set the hUlypn 
fire, stan.peding the beasts into the marsh* ^^^^^^^^^--^ 

Excavaiors found many small camp sites close to the marsh* Some of 
the elephant meat was cooked at these camps* The rest was cut inio 
smaii pieces* Perhaps it was dried* Piles of chipped stone and bone 
shavings suggest that rhe peopie made some of their tools on the spot* 
They aiso used wooden weapons* A few fragments of these have survived* 

Tne people at Torraiba repeated their carefuily-pianned hunt and 
feast several times* The layers of toois, ash, and cracked bones at the 
camp sites show about ten separate hunts* The number, placement and 
contents of the camps suggest that the hunt was the work of severai 
different groups who divided the kill equally* 

'^he Torraiba site has a special mystery* Near one of the camps, 
excavators found five long elephant bones and a tusk, carefully placed in 
a straight tine* At first, scientists thought someone had laid them down 
as stepping stones across a marshy spot near the camp* But this camp 
svas wel! out of the marshlar.d* Why did someone lug these heavy bones 
uphill from the marsh? Why were they lined up so carefully? Nobody 
knows* 

Disciiss the foiiowing qu^tiKis with ycKir class. 

- 1* *hat did the people at Torraiba eat? How did they get their f ood? ^ 
^'hat evidence at the site supports your theory? 

o The food mmitim^ in the test is elephant nieat. Charred bones 
of rnonkeysj decr^ rhino^ J^ffses and bircfe were also iK^t^ in the 
camplires* 

o They hmt^ fc^ at least some oi tt^ fo<xJ. Supi^a-ring evid^e 
Indud^ elephant fx^^ scarry fey w^p<H^ and scraping tools; 
scatts*^ ash and charcoal? ^iggesting th$ use of fire to drive 
animals into the msrsJg^ feinting weai^sis (wcod^ spear|K}int, stone 
kniv^ icund at t!^ site. 

2. What evidence at the site suggests that several different groups of 
people met to work together at Torraiba? VS'as their cooperaitrn 
successful? ^^hy or why noi? 

o The layarings piacefnent, and ccnitsnts of tb^ sev^al carnj^it^ 
^ggest that the iHint^ belongsi to dslfs-^? small gr^£^« 

o The cooperative effcrt was ^ccessful in that the f^mans did 
catch aiKJ kill iarge mimbers cf ei^jhants, arsi that ail grCKJps 
fH-esent se^su to have razelved an ^a! share of each kill. 

o Because there were osily absut tm diff^^t tmnts, sojnething may 
have g(^*c wr<^g. If - tfus Vas s v^y sKicessfui way of getting 
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meat, why didn^ the people* cwttiHie it ad infinitum? P^haps 
their reiaticnships brdce downj perhaps they simply forgot or feU 
out of the habit; perhaps the elephants caught to the trick and 
stopped using the passi or perhaps tt^ evidefice of other hunts 
was sometow destroy^. 

3- What kind of shelters mighi these people have iived in? Is there any 
evidence to suggest they were afraid to leave their shelters after 
dark? 

o People tts^ artificiai sbe!t^ (grasses aiKi leaves aipported by 
wo(k!w poles) as early as 600,000 B.C., but th^e is no evidence 
of shelt^ being erected at this site* Since it seems to have 
taken several days for the hunters to ao:<wnpIish their tasks, the 
absence of sbeiters aj^ests that tfese people were not afraid of 
sleeping out in the open. It*s possible that they erects shelt^ 
which have left no trace at T^ralba- 

- o The fuint vas, at best^ an aniMial event and we do not know how 
the hunters iiv^ during the rest of the year, Pcrh^ they 
roam^ specific territcs-ies^ l^nting and i^therir^ perhaps they 
iiv^ in cav^; the climate in Europe was fairly mild for much of 
the time betwe^ ^00,{K)0 and 3QQ^<m 

Do you think that, tike the Tasaday, the people at Torralba had a 
tradition of not quarreJing with each other? Did they need this kind 
of tradition? Why or why not? 

o There is no evid^^e at the site to ^pf^ ^ ccmtradlct Sich a 
traditifm. 

o ¥hethar cs- not they fallow^ this sp^ufk: trsditi^^ trs T^raiba 
people probably need^ son^ tradltlKi with a similar jKirpa^, 
Review the jcmrposes <d tt^ Tas^y traditis^ CQi^ion #2^ page 9 
m). One of the majc^ ^rposes is to fost^ Lnt^depeodaKre and 
tnake c€5Cperati<¥i easis^. 

e The i^opie at Tcg-ralba ^a^e to some degree interdepend^, as 
evid^Ked by the coop^atlon neoJ^ to accon^Iish ti^ hint and 
their equitable diyisi«ss of tt^ spoils, tl^y may have been as 
mt^s^depcndent as ti^ Tasada^ are* Perhaps the different ^CHips 
at the Site spent iruich of the year com^^ing f*^ a Smited food 
aipply L-istead of cooperating. TJsir traditi«Ki, th^, may have 
prohibit^ ifitra-grc^p ccsifiict Urt ^alIowed for arguments bet^c^en 
the gr^j;^ 

o The people at Tsralba prc^sabiy iiv^ inore stressfui iiv^ than the 
Tasaday. Tf^y ^^bvi^^iy cc^ldn't gatJ^ evs-ything tf^y needed 
locally, <^ they wouldn't have gone off Minting. Pe'haps they had 
a traditisn whkh i^omoted quarreiling to relieve stress and 
prev^t i^ysicai vio^^ce- " . 

5, S^hat traditions might the people at Torralba have followed insre^d oi 
"not quarrelling'*? How else could they have protnoted group harmony 
and Cooperation during ihe hunt? 
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c Practices which prevented people from arguing in their own small 
gr<^ps, but ^owed limitedf fK^violant arguments between groups* ^ 

o A im^atcir^um on arguments fo" the duration of the' hunt* 

0 Appointment of a referee w authcrity-ftgure to settle any 
argM^nents which arise during th^ fuint* 

o A fcE'mula f<y we-to-<»ie combat, so If an ar^m^t developed it 
woul<tn*t spr^id to everyone in the groups* 

Ask the class to read "TJffi Fail^ Hunt«-,** page S and complete the 
writing activity suggested in the final sentence* 

The Falter Hunter 

The events described in this short story never raaily 
happened. They are based on things we know about the people 
who hunted elephants at Torralba* Howeverj we cannot be sure 
how they really behaved. 

Human whoops and hollers mingled with the fearful trumpeting of 
^smmoth beasts. Snail Woman of Forest turned her back on the biasing 
hills and squatted to tend her campiire. The air was thick with smoke 
and sound. The smali children had stopped chasing £iraf?ies and were 
rolling quieiiy in the dirt ne^t^by. It wouldn't be long now. 

Since early morning, the Peoples of the Forest, the Hill, the Pond, 
and the Tail Grass had baen sharpening weapons, gathering kindiing and 
preparing torches. Finally, the scouts reported an approaching nerd of 
elephants. The critical warning whisper was passed; "They're coming! 
Clear the flatiands!" Everyone scurried to the safety of the hills to 
avoid the stampede* 

Just at dusk, the lead elephant iumoered into the pass. The Oldest 
Hunter ft^atted until the entire herd was weil inside tha pass* Then the 
high, sharp signal Cry echoed through the hills. Flames touched kindiing 
andj in- a moment, the entire landscape was ablaze. The terrified 
elephants charged away from the fire, straight across the flatlands and 
into the marsh. The animals' enormous weight heid them trapped in the 
mud so the Jight-footad men and women could kill the huge beasts and 
strip Their flesh. 

. Small ^roman thought she counted six full grown elephants entering 
the pass. The Oldest Hunter would be sure that each People got ai least 
one aiephanij maybe more* Approaching chatter toid Smali ^ortrcr. the 
first load of meat was arriving. She barked at the children for more fire 
wood and sprang into action^ It would rake many irips from the marshy 
many slices of the stone knife, loany passas through tha fire's smoke to 
prepare the meat of a whole e/ephant. There would be food for the 
winter but it would be a long nrght* 

The moon was setting when Small ^l^oman took her first break from 
work. As she rubbed her tired back, she glanced at the People of ihe 
Forest gaihered around the campiire* ''That's strange,'' she thought. . "1 
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haven't seen Tali Woman for hours." of aL the People of the Forest. 
Tall Woman was usuaiJy the most activp during a Hunt, 

The sharp, high signal cry of the Oldest Hunter suddenly sounded 
again against the hills. Everyone in camp stiffened with surprise. Smaii 
Woman feit a chiii run down her spine. What could the Old Hunter 
want^ The cali was repeated. Bewildered, the People of the Forest 
answered the summons, 

The other peoples were already gathered at the campfire of the Tali 
Grass. Their excited voices softened as Smail Woman and her People 
dre* near. The Oldest Hunter, looking very grim, turned to face the 
approaching group. "People of -the Forest," said the leader solemnly, 
"where IS rhe Tall Woman?" ^ ^' 

The People of the Forest exchanged worried glances. Smaii Woman 
finally responded. "We do not know." 

"I know where she is^," Thin ^^n of the Tall Grass interrupted. "She 
IS on rhe flatland." He paused for effect. "She has been on the fiatland 
since before the sunset." 

"But the warning came at dusk!" Small Woman whispered. 

h . "^".fcv^'^ not hear the warning,;' Thin Man continued in a furious 
mss. She was busy gathering kindling. She heard nothing until the 
signal cry. Then the beasts were upon her and it was too late." 

The Thin Man turned to address the entire crowd. "Smail Man o* th* 
Pond was sent to pass the warning to us in the upper fiatland. He 
Stopped on the way to track a deer. He forgot his task-^d we were not 
warned. I w?.3 lucky; I climbed a rock to safety. Th? Tali Woman is 
cieaa. 

^..r ^"?f^^ ^'oman opened__h5«- mouth to scream but no sound came 
out- Her People yelled for her. "Our best hunter! Our friend'" In 
sorrow and anger, they turned on the People of the Pond, who tightened 
inio a s.Tiaii, muttering knot around the STiaii ^an. 

. "Let .Tie see ihis little human," said the Small i^'oman quietly as sh^ 
SiOopea to pick up a stone. 

Ji'^ cold voice oi. the Oldest Hunter cut cleanly through the 
developing rumble. "If ym raise your hand. Small *oman, there wil! be 
no hunt next year.'' 

*hat happened next? Write an ending to this story. 
wriar^acuJi'y°^°^^ questions to discuss student response to the 
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How should the story of the fallen hunter end? 

o Ask sev^al ^tud^ts to read their endings aloud to the class. A 
variety of ^ings shmild be is-eseitsi- 

How. many of the endings you suggested Involve violence? How viU 
the Peoples feel about each other if violence breaks out? 

o Review the violet endings students ajgge$1:ed« 

o ViolefKre enviously will be harmful to tlie individuals wN> are 
directly involved* Depending on the size ol the light, a lew or 
dozens might be wounded or killed, 

o U ^aip viotence breaks ait, the grc^ps will b^on% Plenties and 
will stop working tc^ether* Sbu:e all the Peoples ne«l the meat ^ 
from these ^^ts and no one ^(Hfp has -^wgh members to carry 
out the himt atene^ all the Peoples wiU suf^fer if the l^nts cease. 

o In snoths* ^enariq, sf t^ee grCRips g^ng up €si the fcsirth, the 
winners the ccHiliki might have aK^g^ nn^iib^ to carry ffi^ 
with the l^nt neEt ye^* Howevs-j tJ^f"re i^^r^ to distrust 
each otb^? what if Wioths" accid^t hapj^eis and anotba- fight 
breaks out? x_ 




o The Por=d peof^e are in a very diffkuit f^iti^m. U they f^otect 
Small Man from violet attack, th^ will ali^mte th^melves from 
the other @r<Hi|& if the feint ccotimie^ it will cc^tUMie wit^^Hit 
them* If they d<m*t p-otect hins, ti^^ will faith in each 
other. Th^ will ai^ Small Man*^ aiai contribution to 

the ^oi^. 

What non-violent endings did you think of? How will tne People* 
feel about each other if the situation can be peacefully resolved? 

0 Review the ncn-vioknt s^in^ y^r stud^ts ^g^^t^. 

o If tf^ po^^ dc^'t Jasrt each other, it will (^vi(Hisly ^ easi^ for 
them to w<^k together in the futile* 

o Ev^ if no vinlence . ^Kxurs, the grmsps* mutual trust has been 
damag^^ Unl^ socnethii^ is daw to repair that damage, further 
l^ts will be diilkuh^ partkular, the S^naii Woman and her 
People-s caitrage at lining one of tfieir own m¥i^tht Thin Man*^ 
ang^ asKi misfmst (it o^ld have be^ him!) Ruist somelK^w be^ 
assiag^ if they are allowed to ii^nish the Small Man (with 
violence tr oth^wise), they may calfn down. If not, they may 
b^x a ^^§e. in any cass, x}^y wiii ItTd it hard to trust the 
Small Man agasn. 

Is it difficult to imagine a peaceful ending to this story? *hy? 
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o Tempers ^^ave flarei and people's entottons have become involved. 
Oi^e this happeis, people are apt to react without fuUy 
cc^derir^ t!^ ctsisequences. 

5. *hat ttaditions would have helped the Peoples through this crisis? is 
there anything they can still do to sMve the problem and save next 
year's hunt? 

c Helpful traditiOTS might have mcliKied: 

0 Give one person (the Oldest Hunter) power to jtidge such- 
coniitcts. 

a Hold a ritual or actual fight i>etwc«i represi^ntatlfees of the 
two sides (Small " sman ami SniaO Man) to prevent full-scale 
war. 

0 Assign % set fainishment for people wIh> faU to pass the 
warnings, (Ho matter who they are^ they will he expeUed from 
the group* If tKey cause someoiie'to be injured^ they must 
take that p^s^s^•s place forev^ iK^ovide that iss^ .w>th 

o ^is-e sslety tr^itlcns, asdi as mske s^e rs> gathers 
ku^!^ <si tl^ llatiai^ tis^ oeywai feairs bef^-e the elef^iant^ 
arrive splint two pe^s <inst^ of tsi^ to pass each 
warnl£^ 

0 g^any of tl^se ^^^tto c&ild stUi be used to resoive the 
coniik:* If s^nethlng cesild'ba dffi^e to calm ev^m^ 60^. 

o Sines timing |^p!e doifn is diffiaiit, tts most hsipful tradito 
w^^ld have bssi to j^yg g^eaj^ in adyaras, gbtKjt asite way of 
relying omlikrts. Ths i^e^'t gu^ant^ a f^ace^ settientent, 
«»Jt it r^ics tfs clen<s of a vlo^t r^iutimi which wsiid 
destroy tha ^csip's ^iihy to ^(sl; tt^etiSs-. 

Xte cornplstL-ig this disaissle^, ^ studaits to re^ "Tl]^ Creation 
of the Bsssts,^ page li. 

The Creation o f the Beasts 

5tte: Le Tuc d'Audobert Date: R,000 to 12,000 B.C. 

and Les Trois Freres 

Geography: - Two limestone caves in the French Pyrenee Mountains. 
The caves are In a hiUside on the estate of Count Henri Segouen. 

One fine day, in the summer of 1912, three brothers decided to 
explore some caves on their father's country estate. The only way to 
reach the__caves A'as by follo*tng a Jocal river through a small hole in a 
hilistde. ihey made a raft ou: of old gasoline cans. Lying flat on their 
stomachs, they gently floated tlirough the tiny hole. 

The river twisted and bent for a long way. In some places, the 
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tunnel was so small ihft boys could barely slije through* Then^ suddenly^ 
the cavern widened. The boys pulled iheir raft up onto a small gravel 
beach and began to explore on loot. 

They followed a narrow passage through one of the cavern walls into 
a large chamber filled with stalactites and stalagmitas* At the end of 
the chamber, they reached a dead end. There was no way out but up a 
steep i^O-foot tunneL ffho knew where that led? 

Feeling adventurous, one of the boys shimmied up the shait* At first 
it looked like another dead end. He broke away a few stalactites and 
then shouted to his brothers* There was another narrow tunnel. Its floor 
was littered with fossilized bon^s. 

Cautiously^ the boys pushed forward until they reached a small rotind 
chamber. ' They paused, peering into the shadows, and then gasped* At 
their feet were two beautifully carved bisons, left leaning against a rock 
more than 10,000 years before* Later> the brothers found an entire 
cavern filled v/ith prehistoric paintings* Among them was "'^he Sorcerer/ 
possibly a picture of an ancient magician. 

The people who left their art work in the French caves lived i2,000 
to 1^,000 years ago. They were homo sapiens not homo erectus * The 
following short story is based on things we know about thejn^ 

If necessary, check studaits* asn|^et>ej^i<^ of the ^s^ec^ing text 
b€ltH"S they re^ ^hls^cii^ Ahea^*^ 

Thinking Ahead 

Andan of the Bison clan settled back against the grass* He tilted his 
head to fee! ?he warm afternoon suHj then squirmed remembering this 
morning's chiil air* Like a bad conscience, it reminded him that winter 
was coming* The young boy forced himself to sit upright and listen. But 
the voices around him droned on like bees* Absently* he sketched the 
Outline of a reindeer in the dirt* 

Andan knew the meeting was important. For the past three autumns, 
the .tium--to stockpile winter food had gone badly* The vast herds of 
""deer, i&ex, and bison were leaving the hunting grounds. No one knew 
why* How could the Bison ana Reindeer clans, who worked together 
during the hunt, make the animals return? 

Everyone kriew the answer* The best hunts always took plxe after 
the clans made their pictures* Making pictures helped the hunters 
prepare. It focused their attention on their prey. It drew the animals 
from their hiding places* 

Though they hunted together, each clan usually made its own 
pictures* However, this year, because the animals were so scarce, the 
two clans would inake their pictures together. They would make niOre 
pictures than ever before* Instead of simply carving them into cave 
wallSj this year tney would decorate them v^ith colors. 



Andan thought these were good decisions. The caves were cramped 
and stuffy sc many people hated making f^ictures. But Andan Icved the 
close'^air and flickering lights. *hy didn*t the peopie stop talking so they 
could begin the pictures? Again, Andan made himself listen. 

"fte don't need agreemenis,*' one of the men from the faison clan was 
saying. "Our two clans have worked together for many years. There*s 
been no trouble between us.'" 

'*Oniy on the hunt!'* responded a Bison woman. "Net on the pictures. 
We must all agree on how to behave while we make the pictures." The 
woman spoke as ii explaining a simple, fact, like how to find water, to 
very small children* **Think what woild happen if biood was shed.*' 

"No one wcKjid do that!" a Reindeer woman burst out. 

Several people laughed uneasily. They were very close. They'd 
known each other Since birth. Still, each of the forty people sitting in 
the clearing could point to ai least one person in the group who he or 
she didn*t really trust. 

'"If blood spi.^'^ near the pictures," a Reindeer man said slowly^ "the 
animals will not come," The group muttered its agreement. '*The magic 
Will not work." 

"Making agreements will not prevent bloodshed," the Reindeer woman 
obje:ted. "It will prove we don*t trust each other. We need common 
sense, not agreements." 

"People have no common sense when they are angry," the man 
replied, "^hen 1 was a small boy, my older brother became angry with a 
man from the Antelope clan. Both he and the man are dead now. And 
w^e of the Reindeer do not meet with those of the Antelope." 

'It is a waste of time," another Reindeer man said. "Let us prepare 
£0 make the pictures* If anything happens, we will know what to rio.'^ 

"If anything happens it will be too iate." Andan heard his own voice 
almost before he realized he was going to speak. Perhaps it was wrong 
of him to interfere, but he*d suddenly remembered something. 

Lasi year, two Reindeer men had found hiim drawing sketches of his 
bear picture on a rock outside the cave. They'd laughed at his drawing, 
"It looks more like a beetle than a bear/' they'd said. "If Bison people 
draw like that, they'll eat insects all winter insteaid of meat." 

if looks coiild kill^ those inen would be long dead. Andan ^as only a 
small boy last year. He could do nothing but stamp his feet and yell. 
The men had only laughed harder. This y^^ar it was different. Andan 
was big enough to fight back. 

Embarassed at ihe memory* Andan forced himself to coniinue. "^Se 
must protect the ptciures. Let us make agreements," He paused, ''And 



let the first be this? no one is to say anything at aJt about anyone else's 
pictures*" 



Discuss the fcilowii^ questions with ycHir cl^* 

h *hat are the two clans discussing? 

o The clans have a commcm iffoblem: larey is becoming scarcer each 
yesr ckiring their anmial autumn hunt, Th£iy decide to work 
together, not wiy on the tent (which is their normal |aractic^, 
but the picture making which regularly precedes the lujnt* 

o Ttey are dd^atirtg whether tsr not to make agreements (ruie^ 
l>efc»~e working on the pictures. 

2. Why are the pic ires, so important? 

Q li^ people believe that their art wc»ic hei|3 ^mnters prepare; 
improves fujnters' a»K:^trati<^; iures the js^ey mit into the open, 

o They also believe that if blood spills near the pictures, their 
ET^gic wUi not work. 

3- Do you think the clans need to iTtake rules? ^Or are their traditional 
behaviors enough? Explain your answer* 

0 Sofne w^T rules to is'evefrt argun^ts, ugliness/ bloodshed from 
intsTuptif^ the picture making* 

o Ar^m^ts agau^ making niks iJEKJude: it*5 ne^er been done 
bef<^es it's unnec^sary, a waste of time; it will ^icourage 
mlstmst* 

o Ask stud^ts wheths' ^ r^ot makii^ ral^ in advsjKie w<Hiid have 
helped the elephant lajnters in the la^e^ioiEi hypothetical, 

4. \Vhat are the dangers 01 too many ruieo? The wrong kinds oi rules? 

o The majc? dangss^ is that tt^ rui& then^lves moy b^or:^ a 
source of ci^ifUct, It th^e are too many if they ar^'t the 
right rules, son^ people may simply dist^y thesn- Others in the 
^c^p nught th^ become angry, rK>t with the harm caused by the 
disc^^ient bat with the dis<^edi^K:e in and of itself. 

Divide ths: class into ssnall A^ the class to read "The Clans 

Cmd^t^ page I2f aisl work In thsir groups to complete the activity 
described in that secti^^. 

The Clans Con^er 

Partly because oi Andan'5 remarks, the Bison and Remdeer clans 

decided to make a list ot agreements beiore they started the 

picture-making. Some of the people want to make as many rules as 
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possible. Others warU to be sure the clans only agree to rules that are 
absolutely necessary, Which i,ide are you on? 



Step 1 ; Segin by brainst.irming a list of all the rules you think are 
important tor the^two clans, include: 

0 Safety Tuies to present accidents; 



o Rules about how people should behave to prevent fights and 
arguirtepts; 

1 

0 Rules about how to settle arguments without bloodshed or bad 
feelings, 

Think^ too. of rules that might be necessary because of the specific 
kind of work the clans intend to do- You wiil have five minutes to write 
down your iist, 

Stegj2: After you stop brainstorming, discuss eacfr Tuie^=on^^-your "h5T 
with Xi-it others in your group- Is each rule really important? Really 
necessary? Working together, your group must agree on a master list of 
no more than 5 rules. You may have to compromise to be sure the rules 
you think are important are included, 

Beics-e giving ihe signal to bsgLi braii^cs^ml'^^ check to be sa-e aii 
students lindefstand tfe activity. Allow stiKf^ts five n^sHites to 
braJnstc^m and als^ t&i tr^mit^ to disass the n^ls sr^ airive at a 
nsst^ 1st. Then have ^ch ^«ssp list al^asi to ths class and 

discuss ti^ foHawmg qusstkn^ 

1, How many of the rules on the master iist are safety rules? How 
many make it easier to coopt?rate? Hovy^ many will settle conflicts? 

o Afts^ stud^ts catsgi^ise tf^ ru^ m lists, thaTi ^hkh 

of the thr€^ psffpoas thls^ JSKsst iEmKntant. Bo tl^ lists 
atoirsteiy refl^ tisir cl^k:e of piq^a? 

2, Are ths^e any rules which ail three groups included on their lists? 
S^hich ones? Vfrhy do you think these were included? 

o Id^tlfy c^mon nii^ C<H^£re and coritrast the r^s<sis behind 
fsch griXip's de:isiim to UKdi^ th^. 

3, Do ihfe rules at your school serve the same purposes as the Clans^ 
rules? How? iS^hat other purposes do they serve? 

o To fuMy discuss this qu^kijs, give sfedents a Hst of the scf^l 
nsis ai^ ask th^ to ^x^niisre it with the Mst their ^cHips 
ieveiop^, A i^L'st-bv-^int cx^tm^hm cc^id take additional class 
^io^ iKjt might he v^y isefui to studwts who are bsgmrang 
their first seincta- at a F^ew school. 

o School safety nii^ tnigh^ L-scIudes jsrohifaitions against mnnk^g in 
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certain are^; agaList sfiK^di^ taking drugs, etc.; against c^tain kinds of 
footwear. 

o See if you can id^tHy specific niies to promote cooperation and 
settle cc^Iicts (mles fi^ ^udent government^ nii^ prt^ubiting 
fights ami carrying w^pons- cafispjs, etc). In rnost %}k>oIs 
rules fuifiUing tb^ functicms are those which establish autlK)rity 
figures ami mandate obedl^tce to these figures. 

o Another mails' fiinctiwi of school rules is to promote education 
(rules which are necessary to ths schooi*s ^specificf kind of work). 

o Ask students if there are any niles cn the school Ust fcff ^hich 
they see no jmrpose. 

^. Do you think s:hooi rules are necessary? Vfr'ould traditional behaviors 
work just as well? VPhy or why noi? 

. . o Scfi^ specifk; -sc^kk)!: rul^ rnay not' be necessary^ i>ut a genial 
agreem**nt about how students and t^ct^? shc^d bdiave is 
pr^i^sabii' ns:essary- Simply alk)wij^ f^sple to follow their 
traditicnai behavi^ o^d wsic oniy if rasst of tho^ involved 
share the same tr;Kliti«mai bd^viCiS and are WiS'king toward 
sIiTiiiiar goals. {This isn't always the case4 

5, In general, why do people make rules? 

o To satiny the gefw^ai |^p<^e5 of iH-evoiting ^cidents, avoiding 
aiKl/<ar resolving ccnflkrts, accomp&hing sp^^ifk: tasks, and 
proHiOtmg .coop^-aticss and cocp^ative efforts* 

o All of these functkMis are oftm weU-s^ed by tx^itUmal 
(ncfniative) ^>ehav^^s^ 

o When traditional iiehaviia^ are chaii^g^ ss" break down» a 
g^oap is made up of people with diifs-^t tr^ita<ms, overt and 
stat^ riiles Cagreesr^ts at^^^t ^^c^iate behavi€a') i^ecome 
nec^sary- 
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Unit 2 

Hammurabi*s Treasure: 
The Written Ruie 



Overview 

Lesson I Student Edition, p. 13; Instructor's Manual, p. 3i 

Vocabuiary 

''The Empire Builder" - Short story introducing information about the 

Babylonian Empire; discussion t 
**:Vfesopotamia" - Reading and discussion about Babylonian concepts of 

property, trade, and justice 
"The Empire Ruler" - Reading about the need for and development of 

Hammurabi's laws; discussion 
"The Counselors of Hammurabi" - Worksheet activity in w-hich students 

appiy the principles of lex talionis to modern situations 

Lesson 2 Student Edition, p. 17; Instructor's Manual, 3S 

Discussion of worksheet ans^vers 

"ihe Code" - Reading and discussion about cuneiform 

"i 5et Truth and Justice Throughout the Land" - Reading and 

discussion of the contents oi the Hammurabic Code 
"Babylonian La^s" - Reading and discussion to compare Babylonian ^nd 

U.S. laws 

"Secrets in Stone" - Individual or smaii group activity in which 
students examine the Code for the . information it reveals about 
Babylonian culture and daily life 

Lesson 3 Student Edition, p. 2O5 Instructor's Manual p. 

Oiscu;?sion of activity results ^ 

"Judgment in the Empire" - Writing or small group activity in which 
students judge hypothetical crimes; debriefing ' discussion follows 
activity 

F urt^sg 

This lesson was designed to supplement instruction abom Hammurabi'o 

Bdbyionian Empire and other early Mesopotamian civilizations. Its ^^oals 

are; " ° 

o To describe the origins and nature of Hammurabi's Babvionian 
Empire and the culture of Babylon during the second miilenium 

o To describe and explain the content and scope of the Hammurabic 
code; 

o To establish and exaoiine the need for ^nd origins ot 'written 
{codified) law* 

o To examine the relationships between a soctety^s culture and its 
laws* 
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Objectives 

After completing Unix 2, students wili be ab!e to: 

L Define the following term*.: 

a- barter 
b. cuneiform 
c* lex taiionis 

2. Describe the form in -which HammurabPs laws were yvntien, recdiiing 
at ieast one example of such a iavtv 

3. Describe at least one way in which written laws helped Hammurabi 
govern his empire. 

PreparatKKi 

o Students should read the section(s) of their regular textbook which 
desc^ribe(s) Hammurabi's Babylon and/or Mesopotamian civilizations* 

o Review the vocabulary list with students before beginning the 
lesson* 

o Vou will need! 

o Sufficient copies oi OF CODES AND CROWNS , Student Edition, 
for distribution to your class* 

In the following lesson, all teacher instructions are printed in l^id 
Isce ty^ Ml page numbers refer to the Student Edition, unless 
immediateiy followed by the letters IM* 
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Vocabulary 



Babylon 



barter 



cataract 



city-staie 



cune^'orm 



iex taiionis 



Mei^opotamia 



motive 



perjury 



(n) 

(v) 
(n) 
in) 

(o) 
in) 



(n) 



(nj 

(n) 
(n) 

(adj) 



An ancient city in Mesopotamia, on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates River, 

t 

To trade or exchange goods without the^use 
ot money. 

The act or practice of bartering* 

^ block or growth in the iens of the eye 
which causes partial or xotai blindness, 

A city that governs itself (has its '^-n 
laws, army^ etc,} and operates like a nation 
does today* 

A kind of writing used by people in ancient 
Assyria^ Sumeria, Babylon and Persia, This 
writing was made by forcing the edge c^Sa 
chisel into ctay or stone. Because of-^^^ 
all the symbols used are wedge-shaped/'l^e 
the end of a chisel. The s/ord cuneiform 
means **wedge-shap€d** in Latin. 

The legal principle of ''an eye for an eye*" 
La w3 based on iex taJionis punish criminaU 
by making them suffer exactly v/hat their 
victim suifered. The words lex taiionis are 
Laiin for ^'the law of retribution," 

An ancient land located between the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers in what is now Iraq, V* 

An impuise which cau^ies a person to do 
something, ^ 

Lying under oath; giving false, misleading cr 
incomplete iestimony v^hen one has sworn to^ 
tell the iruth- 



Dorinite; specific; distinct; sharply clear, 
A kingdom or empire- 



precise 
realm 

LESSON om 

Have stud^ts re^ The Entire Build^^" page 13, 

The Empire Builder 

Mounds of rubble and broken brick bake ;n thu Iraqi $un. Vou Idly 
gouge the dirt .vith your toe and stoop lo sih the sand through vour 
fin^-rs. Forty centuries ago, this e^aci earth jvas a firoi. broad avenue. 
Each day, hundreds of people crossed this very spot. They lounged in the" 
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alleys between massive brick palaces. They marvelled a: painted temples 
and gilded statues. They rested in cool hidden garden^. Once, this 
empty desert was BabJyon, the mighties: city on earth. 

You squint. _at the horizon. A hot wind begins to whip the sand. 
There is no ^ shelter left in this city. The "wind and the sun and the 
water have won. Touch the crumbling dust v^hich once was a powerful 
wall and think back. . . . 

Dusk slowly filled the roya) chamber as the old king suddenly rose 
from his throne. He dismissed his nobles with a flick of the hand. They 
bowed deeply as he crossed the room. Some of them smiled secretly. 
Now that King Hammurabi was gone, they could relax. It had been a long 
day. 

The king, too, was tired. Slaves scurried around him as he passed 
down the long brick hallways of his palace. Along the wails, oil lamps 
sputtered to life. Deep in the heart of the palace, more slaves cooked 
an evening meal for the 1,000 soldiers in the king's personal bodyguard. 
Then the nobles must be fed. Finally, the slaves themselves must eat. 
Evening was a busy time in the palace. 

Today, the king took no notice of the hustle and bustle around him. 
He was lost in thought. "I'm getting old," he muttered. "iffhat will 
happen when I'm gone?*' 

The king stepped onto the smooth, cool tiie of the great terrace 
which overlooked his city* He inhaled the soothing air of twilight. The 
sun slipped behind the vast plains to the west. Its gold and silver 
threads danced across the waters of the Euphrates River and sparkled on 
The roofs of Babylon* 

Viewed from the great terrace, the city was an impressive sight. A 
huge marketplace teemed with shopkeepers folding away their cloth, 
putting tids on their spice jars, closing up for the night. Elaborate 
Tionuments, huge temples, and brightlv-painted houses lined the city's 
s;reets. 

The king glanced down his city's main road, through the massive gate 
in. the first city wall, and across a broad grain field to Babylon's second 
wall* His eye rested on its large bronze gate. "Thirty years ago, when I 
became king," he thoughi to himself, "that gate was the limit of my 
power.** 

Thinking of his youth, the old man sighed* Things had seemed so 
clear then. He*J been so sure about what to do* How he'd planned! 
How he*d plotted! How he'd struggled! Looking back, the early years of 
his reign seemed like one long war. 

In ihose early years, many powerful cities dotted the wide plain 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers which we call Mesopotamia, 
£ach city had iis own army, its own rulers, and its own laws. Each was 
a separate political unit, like a nation is today. Because of this, Babylon 



and its enemies^ cities like Assur, Mari -ind Lagesh, are usualiy caiJsd 
city-states rather than cities* 

When Hammurabi took over Babyion about 1792 B*C., he wanted to 
unite aii the separate ciiy-states in Mesop^^tamia under one man's control 
- his own* He saw two ways of* reaching this goal. The first was 
through politics* Hammurabi and the rulers of the other city-states lied 
ana cheated each other, pretended friendship and t5en suddenly, attacked, 
made treaties and immediately broke them. Politics was a tricky game, 
piayed without ruias. 

Hammurabi's second, and n^ost importariL, way of taking power was by 
war. These wars were very bruxal. The loser was usually co,iipietely 
destroyed* Imagine two masses of 50,000 men slowiy advancing toward 
each other across a flat, dusty plain* When the signal comes to attack, 
each army sends a fleet of war chariots to drive a wedge through the 
ememy troops. Next come the archers, whose arrows fill the air like a 
cloud of dust* Finally, the orderly attack breaks into chaotic 
hand-to-hand combax. 

Combat was fierce* Spear clashed against spear* Sword clashed 
against shield. Thousands of men died, but xhe fighting continued until 
one side or the other was destroyed. Losing soldiers expected no mercy* 
Those not killed in battle were executed by their captors or bound into 
slavery. 

Once a city-state's army was defeated, the victor turned on the city 
itself. ' An Assyrian klng^ who lived rnany years alter Hammurabi, 
described his attack on a city called Lachish like this: 

'^I beseiged and captured the city by u^ing a well-packed ramp, 
the bbws of battering rams, and an iniantry attack by means oi 
breaches (hoies in the city walls), mines, and scaling ladders* 
200,150 people - old, young? male^ 2nd female - and their 
horses, mulesj camels, cattle, and sheep without number, I 
brou'jht away and counted as spoil." 

If Hammurabi had lost just one of his wars^ his people would have 
received this same brutal treatment* But Hammurabi didn't lose* By the 
middle oi his reign^ Babylon was the center of a vast empire. 

Leaning against his terrace wali, the old king sighed again* "If Td 
only known.'* Hammurabi shook his head* "Building an empire is one 
thing. Running an empire is something else entirely.** 

DisaiSs the following questicsrss ^ith ysHir class. 

1. \^ho is the King in the story? Describ^^ his life* 

o Hafnmurabif king <^ a Mesopotamian ^npfre centred in Sabyion. 

o His reign began absit i792 SX* He sp^t rcaighiy tJ^ first thirty 
years of his reign ciHiqiKfing n€igh?'<iflng clty-stat^ and byUding 
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m e^s^ire. His rei^ kst^ untO about 1750 BjC* (This last 
point isn*t $pecni^ in tl^ te^.) 

2. Locate Mesopotamia on a map. Now find Babyion. What wss this 
city tike 3^800 years ago? 

o A fcrttiiei city m \hs banta of the EupiVates River, with a huge 
marketp!ac':> spkes, ^ains^ aiKi cioth, in its center* Streets 
filled with nKHHjments, ^brightly-painted hous^ and teniples* Ji^ 
city is airrourKl^ by two waiis, between wljich Is a broad fieid of 
. grain* 

3. *hat is a city-state? " 

o A political unit with ail the trainings , el a ns^dam nati^Kt (army^ 
govsmn^t, la&s) Isjt ^ith tte territwy Qn sb:^ cf a n^oii city. 

What was war like in ancient iMesopotamia? 

o Very brtJtal; fough* «th chariots, bows aiKl arrows, spears and 
swords; no quarts was giv^ to tlm iosing side. 

o Ti^ Ic^lg side Imt mt wUy Its ara^, but usiaHy its city as well. 

o F€sr yo^ inf^nsatk^^ the dsscri|Jt=sHi of mi atMt est a city-state 
was tak^ frfisn 3. ^^l^d^ B^yk«i , Satiny Review Press^ new 
Vffilij 19?2. It wsa fiKiiKl a clay cyMsis^, ^hkh <kts from 
the ret^ of K]^ 3^^i^:!^lb csf A^yrla ai^ de^ib^ an 
Assyrian att^ m tt^ city-estate of L^hi^. 

5. In the siory, the King has a problem. What do you think that 
problem is? 

o TNsugh It isi't explkdtly stated m ti^ test, st^^ents sl^id infer 
that Hanumirabi Is lifs!!™ it dsiiksalt to nin the s^ire l^s 

Have stud^ts c^^tiis^ 1^^ by resdis^ ^M^spotamia^^ ps^e 16. 
Mesopotimia 

The cjty-states that Hammurabi conquered had many things in 
common, iheir ideas about economy - how goods, services and property 
should be owned and exchanged - were basically the same. So were thstr 
ideas about justice* 

Long betore Hammurabi's time, the early Mesopotamians believed ihai 
ail the land, goods, and people within a city-state belonged to the 
city-state's god. The priests or kings who represented that god controlied 
ali the ctiy-siaie's property. Ordinary people couldn^t buy, seil or trade 
goods. Most things they ate^ used or made were owned by their god. 

This idea slowly changed. Individuals began to think of the tools 
they used, the crop they harvested, and finally the land they worked as 



their owHi not their god*s. W>^en they found th^y owned extra spices^ 
cloth, livestock or weapons^ they began to trade their surplus products for 
goods they lacked. 

'This kind of trade is caUed a barter system- In a barter system, 
goods of equal value are. eiichanged without the use of money* By the 
time Hammurabi came to power, ail Mesopotamia was busily bartering* 
Individuals bartered with oihers in their own city-states, with the citizerfs 
of other city-states and ever^ with people in distant lands* 

The people who lived between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers also 
shared the belief that justice is done when a person who causes an injury 
is punished by suffering the same injury* Today, this idea about justice is, 
caUed jexjalionts (feks tall-e-own-^) or an "eye for an eye/' 

The idea of lex talionis was" widespread among ancient peoplf who 
lived around the Mediterranean Sea. The ancient Hebrews, the ancient 
Greeks, and many others , practiced this belief* It still influences our 
thoughts about law today* 

Originally, lex talionis meant that when one person w^s harmed by 
another, the injured person could pay back: the attacker in kind* Say 
Sally attacks Karen and breaks her leg* Then Karen or a :nember o* her 
family has the right to break SaJiy*s leg* If Karen can't find Sally, she 
can break Sally's brother's leg* 

However, the MesoPoiamians* ideas about lex talionis slowly 
developed, just like their ideas about owning property- By the time 
Hammurabi took over, two important changes were taking place. First, 
the injured persc^i and his or her family were losing the right to punish 
the attacker. Instead^ punishing wrong-doers was becoming ^ the 
government's responsibility* Second, people were substituting payments of 
gold, silveoor property for physical punishments* 

Both of these changes made sense- The government was more 
powerful than most families* It was ab!e to capture the wrong-doer and 
to make sure hQ cr she received exactly the punishment deserved, no 
mora snd no lejss. 

Though the old system of physical punishments satisfied people's 
desire for revenge^ it did" nothing to help the injured person* ^'hat if, 
instead of having her leg broken, Sally is forced to give Karen three 
young camels? Saiiy still suff-ers- Karen and her family are at least 
partially repaid for the trouble Sally caused. 

Disoiss ths foilowing questi^ ^ith your cla^c 

!. According to the early Mesopo:amians, who o^^'ned all the property 
within a city-state? 

o The city-state*s g(^, as repr^^t^ by the i^-i^ts and/c^ ruier* 
2. How had this idea changed by Hammurabt's time? 
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o The idea of iH'ivate ftvmer^hip ted been introduced and tak^ 
over. 

3. What is a barter systern? . 

o A kifsi of trading in which goods oi equal value are exchanged 
without the use cl nnoncy* 

4. ft'hat is lex talionis? 

o A belief aJKMJt justice^ widely accepted by many arnii^t peoples^ 
^hich operates w the principie oi ^^5al retribution for injury^ "an 
eye fwan eye." 

5. By the time Hammurabi came to power, two important changes were 
taking place in Mesopotamia's ideas about lex talionis * What were 
they? 

0 Tte govemnjesit tras taking responsibility ic€ [ajnishmcnt away 
fr^OT the faniilies of ths injur^ parties. 

o Payrnsits w^e feeii^ si^stitut^ i€T |^ysk:al minishn^ts* 

"X 

■a 

Have y^a^^ stwdent^ re^ ^he Sn^ire Euls^,' page rC-, ^ 



The Empire Ruler 




Hammurabi was king of Babylon for forty-two years* During the first 
part of his reign, he was a warrior* " He conquered other Mesopotamian 
city-states and added them to his He quickly realized thai* 

though he could build his empire ..es, armies alone could not keep 

his empire running smoothly. 

The Mesopotamian city-states shared basic beiieis, but each put those 

beliefs into practice in a different way. Each worshipped its own god* 

Each had its own way of making sure l ex talionis was carried out* Each 
followed its own rules about bartering* 

Hammurabi wanted the city-states to trade with each other. The 
diiierences betwefen each city-state's practices made this difficult. A' 
grain grower in far-off Lasha couldn't be certain of fair treatment from 
iT^erchants in the empire's capital. 

Questions about trade were always cropping up. What was a fair 
price for four baskets of barley - one or two sheepskins^ if a barge 
fiiled with a merchant's ciay pots sank in midstream, who suffered the 
loss " the merchant who owned the pots or the man who owned the barge? 

Questions about justice also had to be settled. If a farmer's oxen 
strayed into a neighbor's field, how should the damage be repaired? If a 
man from one city-state struck a man from another, which city-state's 
rules should settle the fighi? 

Until very recently, most of the city-states had been deadly enemies. 
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They didn't trust each other. They looked for excuses to fight. The 
tiniest disagreement couid turn into another full-scale war. 

In order to hold his empire together, Hammurabi had to find some 
way of ironing out these differences, From his letters, we know he 
- attacked _this job with enthusiasm and energy. He settled arguments 
between city-states. He built temples and monuments throughout his 
realm. He even rearranged the calendar so all Mesopotamia could agree 
on what day it was. 

However, Hammurabi took one more step to unite his empire. He 
made all the city-states obey the same set- of laws. Because he took this 
step, he has been remembered for the past 3,800 years, 

' 0i»:us5 the following questic^ with y^r class. 

1, Why was it difficult for Hammurabi to hold his empire together? 

o ThcHigh all the city-states held the san^ basic beliefs a!x>ut 
eccMKwnics and justicef each city-state different economic and 
judEcial {H-actices* This caused cKmfusion ai^ disa^eement. 

o Tli* city-stat€5 ware rec^t enenues asKi dis^*t trust each otf^. 

2, *hat did Hammurabi do to put his empireMn order? 

o He Intenfef^ m disfsjtes t^ween city-states; aipcrvisad /^w 
!^ildin^ tN-iHigl^^ . the realm; Iei^k^^ a unlfc^ni ca^n^n 
iiT^H^^ uni£(a"m ia^ to c<Httrol both trsds aiKl jusSkre. 

3, Kow did making all th^ city-states obey the same set of laws help 
Hammurabi rule his empire? Why was this such an important step? 

o He s^ioi trade a^^d oth^ disag^-eeinents between dty-stat©^ tims 
renjoving a maJiS' cause of dls|Mite£* ' 

o Ke gave tfK people tlH'c^gN^ his empire a unajwrn set of ml^, 
backed hy tte Efi^^5■*s fsw^. This eliminate niistrust and 

Have yiHir stud^ts '^be Counselors ol HaEnmurabi,** page 17^ and 
con^lete the: activity d^crifoed in that sectUsi* 

T he Counselors of Hammurabi ^ ' 

Th<* iaws Hammurabi wrote for his Empire were based on his people's 
belief in ley talionis T ^*an eye for an ^'eye,*^ Can these ancient beliefs 
about justice be applied to life in the rjodern world? Hov ''v/ouid they 
work? ^ 

imagine that you are a counselor to the mighty king of Babylon, He 
reigns today^ in your community, iie has asked you to help him write his 
laws. Each of the seven statements below describes a situation in which 
one person injures another. Create a law by completing each sentence 
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and describing what should happen to the person who caused the injury. 

Your laws shoald be fair. The wrong-doer should be punisned. The 
injured person should fe^l that justice has been dor^e, that he or she has 
received *'an eye for an eye." 

K If one boy tt^n another bo^ shirt in « fight^ then 



2* If a gtri kicks a soccer ball through a neighKor's window and the 
flying glass cuts the neighbor's arm, then, 



3. If a boy tells a lie about his lister and, because of that lie, their 
parents punish the girl by tat<ing away a month*s allowance, then 



^* I* a babysitter leaves a young cnild aione in the living rocm for a 
long tiT,e and the child breaks an expensive lamp, then 



5* If a giri has no bicycle and borrows one from a friend and, because 
she*s careless, runs it into a tree, then 



6. If a boy cheats on a test and gets an "A," xhen 



7* If a young bey is killed in a car accident because the driver failed 
to see him chase a bail into the street, then 



LESSON TWO 

Discuss '*The C^insskjrs of l^nsmr^P m^^ch^ with yy%^ class* Go 
ttr^gh each of tts s^vcn Is^ in tsffn* Be sisKi^ts csn id^tily 
iH^h t\m in^^ p^y and wr<H^-d^. s^Kieit^ to re^ and 

dfsoiss t.££tir ai^^^^ Refa?^ poln^ ^s&st esch oi tf^ la^ sre noted 

U aiid, injis^^ {^rty are A€s:*s"dl5^ to sirkzt 

s 

2m Th^ girl ^ ths ^(s^-^k^. TIs nelgl^Ks' ^i^si "Jijuries: 
his/t^ arm was cuf ^sKi his/l^ wms^w w& hr^m, Sirkrt l^x 
tali^ijls r€|yire tim n^gN^^ to i^^^ the girl's witkIc^ c^i 

h& arm* Howev^j ife g|rl |^(^>abfy do^n't Owo a ^inclo^', so 
soniethis^ of ^|ual y^t^ wtaild hav5 to be ^stitut^ Woild it be 
better if t^^ 0ri to rt^^l^cs ti^ ^is^^ all n^ical biih 

f«3" tte arm? 

3* The is'oftf^ is tl^ wr&^^^dk^* IN; ^1 is tf^ injure partf. 
Aoz^s'dL'jg to 1^ taliaJs^ ti^ l^y s^ld l^e a Jncnth's ailo^artce, 
pAft soiree oth^ fKinishn^t im^ ise sjbstitiited the lie itself* 
(leiiing the girl tell a He al^^ !^ brot^^ wcaUdn't be adequate 

TJs wr<^-dos' is ti^ babysitt^^ child's parei^ts ar , the injiired 
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party, agaLn for two reasffis: their kn^ was broken and their chUd 
wasn't (s-tqierly cared fw. Unless the babysitter owns an enpensive 
lamp and has a child, strict iex taiicHUs VQn*t wtsk and other goods 
must be aibstitut^ Would it be belts' for the babysitter to replace 
the ^mp aisd pay the parents something to make up f<ff his/he- 

>. Ths is the wrt^^oarj frieiKf is the injtu-ed partv. 

Acccffding to lea talionis, the friend should damage the wrw^-do^'s 
bKycie. But tl^ wr«ig-d*>B- d<^n't own a bit^cle. Sc»nething else 
the xeras^-ik^ owns must be aibstinjt«f fa- the fakyciei tw the 
wrlH^-(k^e^ mtst pay to repair th^ bicycle. 

i. The boy h the srsHig-do^. His school, the oths^ students in his 
class, and his teacte- are aU injiH^ed j^ies. In effect, the boy 
stole a ^ade C^m^hing o! value) ir<m tt» injur«l parties. This is 
mother case ^rf»ere ail^ituti(»i is necessary* 

. Tl» youi^ boy 3!^ his family ^e the injur«i parties in this incident, 
but the id^tity of the afrong-<kser is debatable. Perha^ the driver 
is ttm wroi^-de^ {fts- failing to stis>)j p^-haps it's the ycung !s>y (for 
ninmi^ ssit into tf» ro^. H tie dri^e- Is tim .wrw^-ck^, he/she 
sfemid iiss lus/f^ Uf e - iS- he/she siKaiid Isse a child - accca-drng to 
strkt Iss talM^. Howeve-, sN^d a s^stifeitasi be m^e? What il 
tte ycung boy s tl^ ^(b^-a^ hcw cfsjld his family r^y the 
drive^? 



Aft«- completing this dhcussis^, hsve the stiid^ts read ^he Co^J* 
l^e 17. 

The Code 



As you know, the word code can mean a secret language or a secret 
way of wriiing. In wartime, each army puti its messages in code to keep 
Its plans 3 secret. But code can aiso mean any collection of rules and 
regulations. Hammurabi's laws are often called the Code of Hammurabi. 

Hammurabi's Code 'j/as written in cuneiform (coo-nee-eh-form), a kind 
of anting that, to us, might seem like a secret language. Cuneiform was 
not written with paint or Ink on a fiat surface. Instead, people wrote 
cuneiiorm by driving a chisei into wet clay ot' stone. Because of ^h<s ali 
the symbols m the writing are vedge-shaped, like the end of a chisel. 
The word cuneiform means "shapeti like ?. wedge" in Latin. 

'he English language can be written using about 6^ symbols - the 26 
capital liters, the 26 lower case letters, and about a dozen punctuation 
marks. Cuneiform *i,ters used more than 2,000 different symbols which 
made it hard lo learn and to ^vrite. Record:, of business deais and other 
everyday matters were carefully carved onto tablets cf wet clay= These 
tablets were then baked hard, like poUery to preserve ths writing. Very 
i:nportant records, like Hammurabi's Code, could be carved direct'v into 
hard stone. 
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Hammurabi wasn't the first Mesopoiamian to make laws. King 
Urnammu of Ur wro^e a law code about i^OO years before hammurabi; so 
did King BilaJama o! Eshunna. Urnammu's and fiilalama's codes were short 
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lists ot lawsj oniy obeyed in one city-state* hammurabi's Code A'as meant 
to help govern a vast empire. Copies of his Code, written on ciay and 
stone, have been found ail over Mesopotamia, , 

Discuss the following questions mth your class* 

1. *ha^ is cuneiform? 

o A kind of writing used in ancient Miesf^potamia^ made up of over 
2^000 ^ywboh carved, with a chisel-Uke instrument, into wet clay 
or stone. 

o AckJitic^iaUyf ycMir students might like to know that cuneiioriTt 
devebp^ cajt of ^picture-writii^ aixi was ovff 1,000 years eld by 
Hamfnis'sbi*s tin^. 

2r You've already discussed why Hammurabi needed to make laws to 
control his empire, *hy do you think those laws had to be written 
down? 

o H tf^y sfs^'t written they c^idn't be distributed ova* 

kHig distance to ^ ti^ separate city-stat^ in the entire* 
Cities m distant |^^^ cfeal<ln'* be cs^tain f^t the they 
r^eiv^ ws-e rsaMy the Ki!^'s !a^* W^^ever brcmght tha 
message of wfat the new iaws w^^e cciiid chaise thsni as 
she fit. 

o If they ^fsr^"t ^ittw €k>wn, ^^^ml^H last tfercMigh time* 

Tf^y'd be fcrgottai <^ c^"^^. What IHegai this year nught 
be legal five years ffoni now. 

Afi& cornicing this discu^i^ have stud^ts Set Truth and 

Justice Tf^cKiglKMst the Lasa^^ page ii. 

i Set Truth and Ju^^tice Throughout the Land 

The Code of Hammurabi begins Vr'ith a long introductici. The king 
na nes aii the city-states he's conqueredf He boasts about his victories. 
It's clear his la^^^ are meant for a mighty empire* Finally, he says; 



'The Great God Murduk com^manded me to give justice to all 
tne people oi the land, I let them have good governmentf I 
set forth truth and jtfStice throughout the land and made the 
people prosper* At that iime* I issued the following decrees/' 

A list of 282 decrees, or laws, folio\^' this statement. The lav^^s are 
arranged in groups* so that ail the la^s about the same subject are listed 
together- 

The first group oi iaws is aboui \^itchcraft* It tells hov^^ witches 
should be tried, judged and punished. The Babylonians v.'^re great 
believers in demons and the supernatural. It isn'r surprising that 
Hammurabi thought his witch la^^s should be listed first. 
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The next groups of laws describe different kinds of crimes like 
kidnapping, perjury (Jying in conn), and stealing. Crimes against property 
were harshly punished. The penalty for almost any kind of steaiin^ was 
death. People who bought stolen property were also killed. ° 

Babylonian methods of execution were not pleasant. They included 
drowning, burning, cutting off the head, and running a sharp stake through 
the criminal's body. The nu-Tiber of laws againsi stealing and these 
severe penalties show how important owning property had become to the 
Babylonians. 

Trade was also important in Babylon. Many of Hammurabi's laws 
described rules for trading, established prices, and set standards of 
workmanship. Builders in Babylon had to be especially careful. if a 
house collapsed and killed the ov/ner's son, the builder's son was put to 
death. Barbers, doctors, salespeople, farmers, and even slaves were told 
how to behave. Hancmurabi even set wages for some jobs. A Babylonian 
sh^oherd was to receive 33 bushels of grain a year - no ntore and no less. 

The Code says something about almost every aspect of Babylonian 
life. There are laws aljout marriage and families, aboui borrowing and 
i^nding money^ about irrigating neids. 

Hammurabi's Code ends with a stern warning. In a long curse, 
Hammurabi describes what will happen to anybody who doesn't respect h^s 
laws. "May the mighty gods of heaven and earth curse him," says the 
King, "and his children, and his land, his people, his nation." 

Discuss the foMuwiitg questie^ mth ymxr class. 

1. How many laws arfr there in Hammurabi's Code? 
o 2g2. 

2. 'J^hat are ihe laws in the Code about? 

0 Prir^ipaUy. the/'rs ab^t K:ofKSiik; ifistt^s ilke trade agreecients, 
^ages, standards oi profsssk^ bsha¥iia-= esc. 

c The Code is-ohibits crimOnal offenses o^alnsi i^Ivate ffi-operty md 

0 In assitKHi, the code cuvss witcfizraft. p^jurf, marrmge, iauiilf 
relationships. *^ ' 

3. fthy do you think Hammurabi's Code has such a long introduction? 
*ny do yoij tnink he included a curse at the end? 

Q The iatroductlcsi defina^ Kaiiimifrabi's mitMXy jurisdictimi. 
By Ustiiig his cor^ussts, is was rcmLiidlng hb sibjects of his 

o The curse was Lnteiidsi to livoke the heip of the supernatural. 
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His s&jects would be frtght^ied Lr^to d>edi&ice if they thought 
supernaturai powers w^e going to help catch amt punish offends* 

After completing th^ diSCU5si<Mi^ have students read **B3bylonian 
La^^" page 19* 

Sabylonian taws 

Remember your laws trom "The Counselors oi Hammurabi" exercise. 
They were all written in the same form. "If such-and-such happens, in a 
particular way/^ these lavt^s read, "ihen such-and-such shall oe done*" 
Almost att Hammurabi* s l^ws were written in this way* The following 
four examples are taken from his Code. 

o If a man has stolen a chiid, he shall be pjt to death. 

0 if a slave has said to his master, "Y™ are not my master," 
his master shall cut off his ear. 

c if a man has rented an ox and caused its death by 
Carelessness or beating, he shall give the owner another ox* 

o If c man has opened his irrigation ditch for watering and the 
water has flooded his neighbor's field, he shall pay the 
neighbor an average crop in grain* 

Hammurabi didn't invent this way of writing laws. It was traditional 
in ancient Mesopotamia* King Urnammu^s and King Bilalama's laws are 
also -jyritten in this style* 

Hammurabi's laws may also seem unusual because they are so 

definite. The third law listed above only applies when someone rents an 

ox. What happens if a rented mule or a rented horse dies? Many oi 
Hammurabi's laws are even more precise. 

o If a doctor has operated with a bronze scalpei on a noble 
for a serious injury and has causeti his death, or has removed 
a cataract from a noble's eye ^ith a bronze scalpel and has 
aade him lose his eye, the doctor's hands shall be cut off, 

caiaract is a growth or disease in the eye which can 
cause partial or total blindness,) 

This law only applies whan ihe patient is a noble, when the doctor is 
operating cn a serious iniury or on a cataraci, and when the doctor is 
usirg a bronze scalpel. If the doctor used an iron scalpel or i- his 
natient 'A-as a sia^e or a trader? he couldn't be punished Uiider this law* 

Why \% this !a^^ so precise? N-^ one kno^^'s. Bronze is a much 
weaker metai than iron. Perhaps Hammuribi was warning doc.ors to use 
trteir best iron ^calpeU on. their noble patients. Perha;.-: so man> nobles 
A'ere kiUec by doctors that the king thought a iaw was needed. 

In :ne j---"^- our ia^^'i are much more general. American which 



protect patients apply to all doctors operating on all kinds of people, 
mth aU kinds of instruments, for all kinds of diseases and Injuries. 

_ Hammurabi thought the nobles were more important than anyone else 
in his empire. In the we try to make our laws the same for 

S^di^feremTa:?'' 

=n.- IlJ^u^'l f"°^'^^!'. difference between American laws and those of 
ancient Babylon. Many of our laws protect us from the government as 
well 35 from each other. They define our rights and responsibilities as 
citizens. Hammurabi wasn't concerned with his citizens' rights. Very few 
of h;s laws protect people from the empire's government. 

Dtsoiss tfs folio^g qijestions with yo^r class. 

1. Give an example of one of Hammurabi's laws. Describe the form in 
which Babylonian laws were written. 

o Five of Hammurabi's iaws are listed in this section of the test. 

o Tr^ l^m m i?hkis Babyicjoian laws ws-e bitten Is: 
53^£«^^ In a s^irtlcuiar way, th^ ^^^^ 

2. ^piain three ways in which the laws of Hammurabi's Empire are 
different from U.S. laws. ^ 

ot IK-Kizs scalpels a the test's esan^ ef this mt^em^ 

o H^rabi =Toie diif^ent Isws ftr diff^oa classes ol ps<«iK 
Ja^ are ideally meant to eqiiaUy to aii assssT of 

o BaTiniurabPs Cede dsssi't hadi^ any ^hk:h |s-otect people 

SasfitS^;^!^ y^id dti2^> rights, U^. kws 
^?f?Mmas£ze tnssfi ^ot^tions snd tights. 

r^../??" ^i? have yoisr studsits re^ ^^ets Ln Sters^ 

page 19, ^-1 comptets the actiWty terii^ in the text. Tl^ih 

KSin^? an in-riass cr isffte^ork es^clse, this activity can be easUv 
adapts for smali^i^xip braanst<rmii^. ' 

Secrets in Stone 

looking a: Hammurabi's Code helps us understand Mesopotamian ideas 
about justice anc law. It also tells us a lot about Babylonian sori.^f 
ror instance, the iaws in the previous section show thai: ' ' 

o Pabyionians practiced slavery and treated rebellious ^lav-s 
narshlv. 
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o They raised and^ rented oxen- 



0 They practiced irrigation. They felt each farmer shouid be 
responsible lor keeping his own ditches and canals in order, 

0 They thought grain A'as vaiuaoie and used it to repay injuries. 

o They had doctors who periormed operations. 



Imagine that you are an archaeologi^^. exploring the ruins of 
Mesopotamia in the hot, dry Iraqi desert* You ve just found a new copy 
of Hammurabi^s Code, carved into a piece of polished granite almost nine 
feet talh 

You are an expert at reading Babylonian cuneiform, so you have no 
trouble translating the Code into English; Now comes the difficult part. 
The people you work for want to know v^hat life in ancient Babylon was 
like. How did the Babylonians live? What did they do? *hat did they 
believe in and value? 

Read the seven laws from Hammurabi's Code that are Usted below. 
Each jaw -^Al iWe you clues about life in riamnr^urabi*s Empire. Write 
down at least one fact about Babylon revealed by each law. 

1. li one man has accused another of laying a nertu (a death spell) upon 
him, but the charge has not been proved, the man making the 
accusation shall be put to death. 

2. If a son has struck his father, the son^s hands shall be cut off. 

3. if a man has hired a boat and boatman and loaded the boat with 
corn, wool, oil, dates, or anything else, and the boatman has been 
careless and sunk the boat, the boatman shall restore the boat and 
whatever was lost that was In it^ 

^. If a man borrows silver, he must pay 20^ interest in return. If a 
m^n borrows grain^ he must pay 33 1/3% in interest. 

^. It a salesman tails to make a profit on the goods fii*,'en him by a 
merchant, he must repay t\s:*ice the amount, 

6. If a Hfe has be$n lost, the cuy or district governor shall pay one 
mina [a measurement) of silver to the dead person's relatives. 

7. if a iTian owes a debt and has given his wife, his son, his daughter^ 
or someone else as hostage for the debt, the hostage shall do work in 
the creditor's house. But in the fourth year, the creditor shall set 
the hostage free. (A cre_"tor is someone who is owed money,) 

L£S5CN THREE 

Bbcuss snswers to the ^Secrets in Sten^ activitY- Some of the facts 
aboift Babylooian iife societr can be ssccrtam^ ftom each of 

the ssyen laws are listed beiew. 

Si 




0 Babyi^siians beUeved in witchcraft and/<H^ the power to cause 

death by casting spells, 
o They recpired ja-qof of nt^cai acts. ' 
o They practked the death penalty. 

o Tliey fsinished pec^le who falsely accused others (valued 
bdivic^'s r^tatuon). >» 

o Babyioniam believed fath&s were najre ifr^oortant than swis, 
fathers w«:e heads of iKHisehoid, fath^' authority shc%iidn*t be 
Questioned. 

o They valusi dtedience to fathers, and jainishsd dis<^iefKe 
severely. 

o Bahyiraruans knew how to iKjUd/use boats. <^ 
o Fec^ MuJd rent boats and h«-e the service of others to run 
tl» boats. 

o Ttey traded in coth, wool, oil, aisi dates. 

£> They believed that the pcf^ who coated the boat was 

resfMsisible fcr safeguarding the ^(^&rty of the p^^on who 

raited ttw boat. 

o P^ie MtUd indivif^ialiy prc^jmy, like the boat ^^^tstd 
n^chand^. 

o Ttey tlsRight csrelK3i3^ (mgUgence) was an ■ns€s^snt f^K- 
to take into o^id^atk^ deciding the csuises 

o Babylonians cmid borrow siiver ai^ ^ain fr«n each otfer.*, 
Grain «fas nss-e valusbie siivs- (sinca tia int^esi. was 

Ti^ rate cl inta-sst wa^'t set by hdivitkiai barowsr 

ief^er but by tl^ govarm^. 

^bylsaan tns-chants used traveling saksmen* 
SaisFEen wo-s re^Jonsible to tls ines^hsmts wj¥J us^ them for 
inaki% a irefit tis goods they sold* To i^ev^n thefo frssn 
ef^tlfjg theL? en^isy^- tr^ were charge fks^ls U ti^y 
faii^ to reti^ the ^e^m^ |H-sfit. 

GcvsiiEi^t oiladais ws-e rsspKisibk Icr tha Mvs of cltiz^ 
in thtit dJstrkrfe. 
Siivs- was measured in rr.irias. 
Fin^ cc^id be paid in silve-. 

Areas of tiw esi^ire divided into cities distrkrfs. 
i he ^ylofiian entire had a systematic gfjv<K-nfiient, mn^ by 
offKiiais. 

Psople acknowledged family relationships of some kifKl. 
The iftdivis^ wss ccHisidH-ed inscsrtaat to tim famUy, since 
his/hs" loss had to be cossensat^. 
An ifKlividuel's Uls was worth one jnina of silver. 

The fatha- Cs- he^ of the famUy) control of ail laniUy 

Labc^ was an ajss-c^late payment tor d^ts. 
Fettle w«-e exchanged as i^sstag^ to secure debts. 
Lending and bsrowbig existed. . 



o No d^t was worth m^e than four years of a l^>stage^s services, 
o Households (at least some of them) rec^ired a lot of u^eep; 
otJ^wise tt^ hMtage's servk:^ WQuidn*t be valuable. 

After completii^ this discu^icnp have your students read "Judgment 
in ttw Emphef page 20, ai«i complete the activity describe in the text. 
Again, this exercise can easily be c<Hive'ted into a small gi'oup activity. 
5ifnpiy divide ti^ class into smail grcu^^^ assign each group £»te of the 
casKf and have stud^ts discuss the facts and d^>ate pc^lbie jt^lgments. 
If y^mi opt sfn^ ^oup wcm^c, do rK>t allow ^ou{^ to make consensus 
jt^gtn^ts* Inst^dp after the ^ocp discussic^ have each stud^t state 
aiid justify his or hst indep^ent judgment aiM^ the case. 

Judgment in the Empire 

Hammurabi sent copies of his Code to aii the cities in his EiTipire to 
be sure everyone in Mesopotamia knew his laws. But ^that wasn*t 
enough. He also had to be certain everyone obeyed his taws. The king 
expected his governors and officials to help him with this enormous task* 

In Hammurabi*s Babylon^ both women and men served as govtrrnment 
Oj:ncials, in addition to cotlecnng taxes and contrciling trade^ these 
officials enforced the Code. They listened :o facts about cases of 
iaw-breaking and decided who was telling the truth* They made sure 
their judgments were carried out* 

Imagine you are the governor of Lasha, a city at the edge of the 
empire. Hammurabi sent you a copy of his Code. You are determined to 
see that Hammurabi's law^ are obeyed in your city. Two cases are 
brought before you this morf^ing. The same lavL' was broken in each casei 

"If a son has struck his father, the son*i hands shall be 
cut off." 

Read the facis of each case and write a paragraph stating your 
judgment about the case and at least two reasons why you reached ihat 
decision* Reme-nber, the purpose of Hammurabi's Code is to establish 
"truth and justice throughout the land*'^ Your judgments should also 
establish truth and justice. 

Case & l 

One morning, ? weU-to*do merchant sent his teenage son on an 
emergency errand. He told his son to find out exactly how cFiuch grain 
was left in his wareho^jse. The merchant had to sell this left-over gram 
quickly to avoid a big loss. He was meeting a possible buyer at a nearby 
tavern at noon* 

Noon came and went but the boy did not return* The merchant 
hurried to the warehouse and questioned the guard. The guard said the 
boy hadrj't been by all morning. When the merchant finally reached the 
tavern, late and out-of*breath, the buyer was gone. The son, however* 
was there, lounging at a table and laughing with his friends* 
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The merchant yelied at the boy* His son laughed at him '*for getting 
so upset over nothing.^^ Furious, the merchant grabbed his son^s arm, 
intending to drag him home. The boy became very angry and hit his 
father. 

Case 

local farmer uses his large tamily^s labor to tend his heids and 
fEocks* He keeps his children, nieces and nephews busy with chores from 
morning to night. When they don't perform their tasks^ perfectly, he loses 
his temper arid beats them* 

One afternoon, the farmer \^^a$ watching his youngest son bind the 
cut leg of a young ox. Though the farmer had shown the boy how to do 
this correctly dozens of times, the boy was wrapping the leg too loosely. 
The wound would never heal and the ox would be iame for life* 

The farmer shoved the boy aside and wrapped the wound himself* He 
turned to hit the boy for his mistake. The eldest son was watching from 
across the farmyard* He ran over to protect his brother* ^hen the 
farmer connni!ed to beat the boy, the eidest son hit his father. 

Alt^ students compiete this ex^cise, dUcuss th* following auctions 



1* In Case fn^ what did you decide to do? Discuss your decision and 
the reasons behind it with your class* 

o AccordL^g to the iaw^ the shmjid be jainisl^d by having his 
h^ds cut off. He dearly did strike his fatha*. 

o Stud^ts may try to avoid this harsh ^^t^e^ but ii thev want to 
cfcey HBJnmmehVs Cc^s, they n^jst imps^ h. 

2* ^'hat did you decide to do in Case ff27 Again, compare your 
decision vv'ith the judgments of other students, 

o Again, accc^ding to tfe iaw^ the eidest son diearly did strike his 
fath^ and should be {Himshed. 

o B^use the eldest ssn was tryhig to fs^otect his brother, students 
may again try to ^void the se«t^e. Again, ui^cr Hsjnmurabi's 
Code they cannot. 

3< In the cases you judgei, The two sons had different reasons for 
hitting their fathers* Hammurabi^s law did not take these reasons 
into account. Do you think a person*s rnotives (his or her reasons for 
doing something) are important? Should the law consider people's 
motives? ^hy or why not? 

o Begin ^his discussion by focusing ^ the specifics of the two 
cas^. Do stLKients think the two wns should be treat-=d 
difierently? ii so, they do believe inotiye is ;rr^pof.anl 
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Arizona recently passed a law v/hich says thai [f ^ per.'^o^ comnn^ 



assault, then he or she must be sent to prison for five years. 
(Assault means either threatening to huri somebody or carrying oui 
such a threai.) Just after the law was passed, two drivers got into 
an argument after a traffic accident. One putted out a gun and 
waved it at the other. Even though he quickly put the gun away and 
no one was hurt, the driver had committed assault* ay law, he must 
go to prison. Do you think he should? Or should a judge be allowed 
to give him a lighter sentence because of special circumstances? 

o <^ CIS handf five years seems harsh a sent^nre ior losing 
one*s toi^ mons^torily wten barm b dcme- The driver 
no previcHzs criminai record and was a weli-resp^ted member of 
the c^Hnfminity. Prkr to the maiKktory s^t^K^ law^ {H^diably 
would l^ve hs&n fined v placed <m prd^ation. Both of th&e 
fairer jsinishntents, mm-e com|>atible with the s^icm^ess of 
the cfinis. 

Q ^ tbs other haiKli is it fair to fninish p&OfiQ who commit the 
same cfin^ differeitiy? St^id thB driv^ be treated leniently 
just because he*d never committed a crime before? Im^i he just 
as guiity as someone who waves a g^n at a iiquor st<K^e own^-? 
Aren't tfs victirrs @|ual!y Irfghtened? 

o Hammurabi's jiKlges decide whet^^ tr^ facts in a case w^e 
true- C^ice tl^e fads w^e est^biish^? it^y ito fr^^^Ss^ to 
det&'^nine i^nishm^^ VS^ deteriiUne Kfth £«^:t5 and 

senteJKres* Be siffe sh^m\ts cfearly ui^^tas^ this dsff^enc^ 

o The Afisssna law aJKl ethes like it tim c^ntrf are 

attef^ts to iimk jislges* to dets-snhie s^tssc^ They are 

based ^ the belief that Ji^lg^ are tm ^ent. ^any |^<^ie 
believe <i) this is a false ir^n^ sfsj (2> mandatory sentarK:^ 
make t!^ jiKiiciai system si^e isifair unwlei^. 

c In the drlv^^s esse, tim jts^ge felt that a five year ssntsK^ was 
con^ieteiy of f^csKstkKi to tt^ c^iis^. Smc$ tl^ iaw left no 
r&m his discretli^, resigi^ Ircsi tfs r^ti^ than 

fesie tfs sattemre* Anotf^ |i£dge th^ ^c^Kainc^ s^taKre and 
tim drivs- wmt to ^isOii fca live ym^^ 

Situations similar to the two cases you judged cojjld easily take place 
today. How ^vouid they be handled? What should happen to a child 
who hits a parent? Are your beliefs different fr^,m Hammurabl*s? If 
sOj tt'ny? 

o Ti^y^ a chiid strike a parent Is is^i^-abiy ^nish^ by the 
parent rsti^ ti^ — we!s<»state, (Thi$ fnay have tms in 

flammurab!*3 tlrrm as ^eli. The la^- rnay oaiy have been called 
upCKi in sp^ia! cas^ wh^e t?^ chiid was fu%.^ewnj wh^-e the 
Incident happen^ in m^ikr, stcj 

o h\ a situatic^ similar to Case 2, the p^^^t cc^Id be 

|sinished by the st&te for chiid abus$* 
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Q Ef a child ccmtuHjaliy refuses to <a>ey or her {^ents, the state 
can intenrar>e. Its avowed mt^t in ajch cases is not to punish 
the child, ijut to telp the child (with OHinseling, fosts- care, 
incarcerati^MO* 

Q StiidKits' beliefs about api^ropriatG treatment l« a child «fho 
strikes a par^t will prt^ebly be cios^ to modern practices than 
to HamiTOJrabi's laws* For instance, they wiH prc^ly think that 
cuttif^ off a hand is an eascessive ^nishment matter what the 
cxiiw* Heip them to ur^erstand that Hp^fiinurabi's laws w«e 
developed in, aisl ere refi^ive of^ a culture very different from 
our own: harsh c<»:pi^al i^mshn^t was normal in Babylc^; their 
society was based on patriarchal families, so the father's authwity 
mist 1^ upheld at all costs, etc* 
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Unit 3 



Blood F&^ix 
Making Rules g<a *k 

Overview ^ 

Lesson I Student Edition^ p* 23; Instructor's Manual, p* 52 

Vocabulary 

"Btood Feud" - Introductory reading 

'The Story of Orestes** - Short story based on the Oresteia, a Greek 

play about a series of revenge murders; discussion 
"Council of Oiympus** - Brainstorming activity to identify ways ox 

resolving the Oresteia's conflict 

Lesson 2 Student Edition, p. 26; Instructor's Manual, p. 58 

"The V^isdom of Athena" - Reading which describes the tribunal 
process used to resolve the Oresteia conflict; discussion 

'*The Decision" - Reading which describes the conflict's resolution; 
discussion 

'The Tribunal of Athens" - Reading about the tribunal process used in 

classical Athens (c. 500 B.C.); discussion 
"A Modern Feud" - Short story about a gang-related feud 
"Wrongs and Reasons Worksheet" - Worksheet activity to prepare 

students for mock tribunal 

Lesson 3 Student Edition, p. 29; Instructor's Manual? p* 64 

^The Tribunal*^ - Instructions for an activity in which students simulate 

an Athenian tribunal to resolve the modern feud 
^The Tribunal's Judgment" - Class discussion to debrief the mock 

tribunal 

This lesson was designed to supplt^ment instruction about ancient 
Greek civilizations. Its goals are: 

0 To introduce mythology and drama as reflections of Creek 
civiHsation during the classical period? 

0 To describe and demonstrate the iribunai process used to make 
legal decisions ir» Athens be:^:veen 600 and 300 B.C.; 

0 To lilusirate a society's need for processes by vv'hiCh !aus can De 
applied. 

After completing Unit 3, students ^viU oe able to: 

!, Identjiy the foilo^^ing persoris and aescribe their inv^lvemeni wah the 
Oresteia story; 
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a* Ciytemnestra e. Orestes 

b. Agamemnon f, jhe Furies 

c. Apollo g. Aeschylus 
^i- Athena 

2. Describe the process by which Greek tribunals during the classical 
period decided if an accused person was innocent or guiiiy, 

3. Sxate at least one way in which using the tribunal process helped 
society- 

PreparatiCT 

o Students shouid read the section(s) oi their regular textbook which 
describe<s) early Greek civilizations and Athenian society during 
the classical period* 

o Review the vocabulary list with students before becinnine the 
lesson. ^ ^ 

o You win needi 

o Sufficient copies of OF CODES AND C&OS^NS, Student Edition, 
for distribution to your class 

o Voting markers, two empty boxes, and a stopwatch for the 
Lesson 3 mock tribunal activity 

in the foiiowing lesson, all teacher instructions are printed in boid 
face ty^ All page numbers refer to the Student Edition, unless 
immediately followed by the letters IM* 
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Vocabutary 
Apoiio 

Athena 
feud 



Furies 

justify 
retribution 

tribunal 

L55aGS ONE 



<n) According xo Greek myihoiogy^ the gcxi ot 
xhe sun, medicine, poetry, prophecy and 
music. 

(n) According to Greek fnythoiogVj the goddess 
oi wisdom and ail the arts* 

(n) A long ana bitter quarrel, argument or 
hostility between two people, two familieSj 
or two groups. A blood feud is a feud in 
which people are killed (blood is shed). 

(n) To grow well, to be in the prime of life, to 
SH.cceed. 

(n) According to Greek ntythology, three winged 
goddesses who pursue and punish 
wrong-doers* 

(n) To prove right, good, just, or valid, 

(n) Repayment; a punishment which is equal to 
or the same as the crime for" which the 
punishment is administered. 

(n) A seat of justice, A Greek tribunal was a 
group 01 citizens who met to hear and 
judge legal cases. 



__Ka^ sfe^s^ts read "^isHKi Feasf and ^he St<^y of Grcstss,^ page 23 
Qi their te:^. if this assigjintJ^it invoives tc^ h^kJ^ cooceitrat?^ resding 
f^. y^T slEidefits^ r^d the story al^Kt^ asking the class to foUo? in their 
te^y ^ have studaits read sl^^^ rcun^rdsin style* 

Blood Fe^d 

ift'hat iS justice? Many people would answer this question by sayirg 
that justice is retribution, '*an eye for an eye*** Hammurabi based tne 
laws of the Babylonian Empire on this idea. The Rcrr=ans called it lex 
talionis and used it m their laws. Dozens of ancient civilizations^ 
including the Hebrews and the Greeks, thought "an eye for an eye" ^as 
justice* 

''An eye for an eye" means that ii Joe kicks 3ohn, \X's only fair thai 
John gets to kick Joe back* But what li joe kills Jonn? Obviously, John 
can't kill Joe back* 

According to '*an eye for an eye," it is fair for someone else to kili 
Joe. in fact, under ^'an eye for an eye,'* John's friends and family must 
kiU Joe or there is no justice. So John's friend^ Sam, kills Joe* Then 



3oe's friend, Hafry^ kills Sam. You can see where this leads; a lot of 
people are deadend not much has been settled. 

This situation, a series of murders for revenge^ is called a blood 
feud. Though most people admit blood feuds are senseless and s:upid, 
history is filled with them. Shakespeare*s play, Romeo and Juliet > is 
about a blood feud between the Capuler and Montague lamilies in 
Renaissance Italy* The Haifieids ana the McCoy^, famous feuders 

from th^ American South. 

The story you are about to read tells of a blood feud, noi between 
two families but within one family* It is set almost 3,300 years ago. It 
comes from an ancient Greek play called the Qresteia (or-res-TIE^uh), 
which means **the story or Orestes" (or* RES- tease). 

usually think of piays as just entertainment. The Greeks used 
theix* plays, their songs, and all Xh^ir art to honor their past, look at 
their problems, and rejoice at the solutions they found* The Qresteia 
lells of a royaL^Greek family that *vas split in two by murder and 
revenge* It also looks ai how the Greek people settled this family's 
quarrel. Most important, it shows how the Greeks kept "an eye for an 
eye*' from becoming an excuse for endless killing. 

The St ory of Orestes 

%'hen the Trojan War began, Orestes Cor-RES-tease) was a very small ' 
boy, the only son of Agamemnon (ag-uh-MEM-non), the king of Argos. He 
live'j in a huge stone palace with his mother^ Ciytemnestra 
(cii'tem-NES-tra)> and his two older sisters, Iphegenia (if*eh-JEAN-ya) and 
Electra (ee-LEC-tra). 

Even though he was very small, Orestes could tell something was the 
maiter at nome= The palace was full of strange men wiih angry voices. 
They were arguing about Orestes' aunt, Helen. Some men said she had 
been kidnapped by a prince from a rich city across The ocean, a city 
called Troy. Others said she ran off with the prince. Agamemnon 
(ag*Ljh-ViEM-non) d«.'cided to fight ihe Trojans and bring Helen back xo 
Argos* 

Agamemnon sc-;t tnessen^rs to aii the Greek cities, telling the kings 
and warriors to meet at a place by the seaside called Auiis {0%"-less^. 
-There the Greeks assembled ^jeat warships and prepared to sail to Troy 
and attack the city. Finally, the ships were ready, but they could not 
s^'l. The'e was no w;nd* 

The warriors waited on the beach at Autis for many days, and itill 
there was' no wind. As ihe days turned into weeks, the men became more 
^nd more impatient, Cotchas CCOAL-ri-us), iheir priest* finally laiked to 
an oracle (a person who could talk lo the gods), Why v^^as there no wmd? 

The or-^cie gave back an awful answer. "There is no wjnd because 
Poseidon (po-Sl-dun), the god of the seat is angry with Aga'nemnon. 
PoSiJidon will not Jet the Greek ships saii until Agamemnon offers him o 
sacrifice." 
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"ft hat sacriJ ce does the god want?" asked Coichas. 

"I he oniy sacrifice Posetdon u^ill take from Agamemnon is Jphegenia 
Ot-eh-Jean->a), his eldest daughter." 

Agamemnon *'as horrttied. U he obeyed ihe oracle, he must kill nis 
o^^n daughter* If he didn*t obey, ihe ^ireek ships v^ouid not sau. In the 
end. ne decided that nts duty a^ a King was more important than his duty 
as a lather. 

rie sent a message lo his daughter telling her to hurry to rtulis 
because he had arranged a wondertui marriage for her. ftnen Iphegenia 
and her mother arrived, ail dressed and ready for the wedding, 
Agamemnon handed his daughter to Colchas, the priesi, Ipnegenia laced 
the kntie bravely* The moment she was deaa, great winds iiiJed the sails 
01 the Greek ships* Agamemnon and the other warriors hurried aboard 
ana sailed oit to the Trojan ^Jfar* 

Ciytemnestra never forgave her husband for murdering their c.Jd. 
She returnea to Argos and ruled the city well, but she missed her oldest 
daughter. During this time, Orestes was away at school* Electra never 
talked to her mother very much. As the years slowly passed in xhe 
empty palace* Ciytemnestra grew to hate her husband* 5he wanted 
3nge, "eye for an eye'V 

The Trojan lasted ten long years, so Ciytemnestra had plenty of 
time xo work oui ner plans, *hen word finally came that the war was 
Over and Agamemnon's :*hips were in the harbor, she was ready* She 
listened to ti;s townspeople gossip about the many riches the warriors 
Drought back, about the Trojan princess who was her husband'?, personal 
slave. Every word mac?e her more angry* It seemed xY Agamemnon had 
murdered his own daug.ner for goid^ silver and a foreign slave* 

SrilK Clyte.TinGSira welcomed her husband at the city gates with open 
arms. She led him up a carpet made of royal purple cloth and into the 
palace* where she'd prepared a bath tor him alter his long journey. 
Agamemnon relaxed. He was home at iasc. 

As Aga nemnon stepped into his bath, :he palace doors slammed shut. 
teTinestra sprarg into action. 5he dropped a heavy nunting r^et over 
ner nusoand to k(.ep mm from struggling free. She picked up his o^^^ 
oattle sv.ord and stabbed htm again and again. Then she killed the rrojdo 
princess. 

Cl'vte.nnebtra ran into tne streets, shouting that Agamernnon ^a^ 
oead, :}ne naa already cnosen a new husband, "a rr^an .earned Ae^ibtriu^ 
(uh-JI^-this). Together, they would rule Argos. 

♦ 

The towrispeople were terrified, but witai could they do? Agame^j^iton 
alreajy dead. \ia>be, if ihey accepted the ne^^.' rulers pearenjii-, , 
me rnatit^r ^ould be settled aEid the killings would stop. One person m 
the city couidr/t accept the new rulers? ^ClytemnestraS own dau^ht^r^. 
iiiectra. 



clectra naa loved h^.T ianier ver> -n^iCh* ^hen he r;iUed. she 



aJmosr went jr.ad from grief* She couidn't stand the thought thai hts 
murderers would go unpunished, 5he, too, s^-anted "an eye for an eye.^^ 
She had to do ^omethmg^ but what? 



She couldn't strike back. Her mother A'as con^-rantiy surrounded by 
palace guards. Anyway, Electra had no weapons. Sne thought Orestes 
might help her, but she didn*t know where he was. He^mighi even be 
dead. Electra spent her days waeping at her father's grave. She pcayed 
that the gods would do something to avenge Aga^^non*s murder. 

The god Apoilo heard- her prayers. Apollo knew where Orestes was: 
hiding in £gypt. The young man knew that his mother had murdered his 
father and w'as afraid she might try to kilt him, too. Apolio appeared to 
Orestes in a dream. The god told Orestes he n* return to Argos, hunt 
down his mother and her new husband^ and kill them. "Gore them like a 
bulV' said Apollo, "or pay their debt with your own life, one long ^areer 
of grief." 

One morning while Eiectra was putting wreaths and honeyed oil on 
her father's grave, she noticed the earth had been disturbed. Someone 
eise had been thf^re! Who? Certainly not her mother! And the 
towwpeople were all afraid to go near the place. 

She looked closer and found a lock of hair which someone had placed 
on the grave* It matched her own. She turned around and saw her 
brother :>tanding in front of her* The brother and sister rejoiced at 
seeing one another after so many years^ They also made a plan to right 
the wrongs their mother had done* 

Oresies approached the palace. He said he was a stranger from 
Egypt, a friend of the Pnnce Orestes* He wanted to speak to the king* 
He had news oi Orestes - brd news. Aegtsthus (uh-3iS-this) came running 
from the paKce, hoping to hear that Orestes was dead* Suddenly, 
Orestes announced who he. was and killed Aegisthus. 

Marmec^ by the horribie screams of her second husband, Clytemnestra 
came running out of the palace, 1^'hen she s^w the young man standing 
above Aegisthus^ dead body, she knew at once that Orestes had returned. 
She also knew he was going to kili her. She begged him to listen to her 
SJde of ihe story* She tried :o explain how Agamemnon had murdered 
Iphegeniat out Orestes refused to listen* He dragged Civtemnesira into 
the pala^.o and killed her w^ith his %^^ov6, 

r The townspeople breathed a $jgh of relief. At last the bloody siory 
A'dS ove.'* The wrong had been righted* The murderers had been 
T^urder&d. There was no one left to \<\\L Or was there? 

As Orestes left the palice, he heard an ugly crackle and hiss behind 
him* He turned and sa-A^ a flock of bent old ^o.nen, draped in tattered, 
rotting bJack cloth, settling on the ground all around hsm. Their arms 
and legs were ty.-i5:ed. Thev had shmy, grey y^ings. Their skin was scaiv 
and liaking. Hissing snakes swarmed in their matted, greasy hair. Blood 
dripped from iheir beady, yellow eyes. The townspeople backed ofi tn 
horror, Orestes screamed and stdrted to run. 



These creatures were ^^e Furies - ancient Greek goddesses^ as 
l>owerfui as Apolio or Athena even Zeus* At the beginning ot timej 
these goddesses had been given the job oi punishing men and women who 
broK£ the ancient ruies. The most important of these rules was that you 
couidn't kill peopie wl.o were related to you by blood. If you broke a 
ruie^ the Furies would swoop down on you and chase you until you died 
from c-x'iauSTion. 

The Purges didn't chase Agamemnon because he killed his own child. 
According to the ancient rules, this was his right as a parent. They 
didn*t chase Clytemnestra because she killed her husband- A husbana is a 
re!ative-by-marriage, not a relative-by-blood. But Orestes had murdered 
his mother - the closest of all blood relatives. According to the ancient 
rules, this was the worst of ali crimeSi 

Orestes tried to escape^ but escape was impossible- Every time he 
stopped to rest^ the Furies were upon him^ their foul breath and cracking 
voices filling the air* He couldn't eat* He couIdnH sleep. He begged 
Apoiio for helpj but Apollo was not powerful enough to stop the Furies. 

In desperation, Apollo, turned to his sister, Athena. She was the 
Goddess of Wisdom* Surely she c<xjld think of some way of satisfying the 
Furies and saving Orestes. Perhaps she could even think of a solution 
that wouid prevent this kind oi problem from ever happening again* 

DlsGi^ tJs foUowsng que^kxis with yoir class* 

i- *hat does retribution mean? 

o Initial rsjKHB^ slK^id incite ^an eye l«r an eye,** "bjrting 
pet^e b^dk wi^^ they yc^,^ "getting reves^ej^ etc* Remind 
students ^ B^mmr^Vs la^, 

0 Th^gh t^s al^e responses are aspr^iate* retrlfeiticsi is a nMsre 
dilfkiiit ccsKept than tb^ i^i^^ mdk:3te, Tl^ operative 
ps'indpla h that tf^ instigate' el Bn ^tt^ck criir^ is f^x^ to 
pay exactly the san^ i^ke ^ it i^ysk^ afilkrtkm^ gcK^ and 
prt^jerty, ^r^iai n^^sy - tak^ from the yhztinu 

2, ^iho siaried the Mood feud in the story of Orestes? 

G PGseidsm, by fencing Agamen^<in to cho^^ bet^e^ hb daughter's 
lUe ar^ fighting tJ^ Trojan War* 

0 Agamenf^^, by choosing to sacrifice his dayghts*. 

o Ciytenu^^trafl by ayengUsg ha' dayght^'s death- 

o StinJents s^K^id note that of the reasons bleed fu^ls are hard 
to stop h that no cne ^ees abc^ comirdtted the first 

3, Clytemntisira leii a great ^ron^; ^£.as done when Ipnegenta 
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kiUed. fl'hat couid Ciytemnestra have done to right ;hiS vrons 
besides taking "an eye for an eye*'? ' 

o TN^gh any aitd all stigg^Ions raised by students in answer to 
this questi(« can fas coiKiderei c^rect, be sure this suggestiiKi is 
highlighted: SJ» ccul4 iiave s&mttted her case to a iiigher power^ 
like the gcds, the leader of a neigteoring ci^ntry, or the gen«-ai 
pubiK in her country. This higher power craiid have judged 
the case and punished Agamemnon, if it thought he was guUty, 
Ciytemnestra, then, wouldn't have been blamed Jor his punishnsent. 

Almost everybody in the story ot Orestes was obeying the lavt'. V^.-^at 
law did Ciytemnestra obey'> What law did Orestes obev? \!that law 
did the Furies obey? 

o Ciytetnnssfra and €^estes were c6eying ths sarne law: "an eye icr 
an eye." Accwding to this law, both of these charters had to 
avenge the rrmrd^ of a xamiiy lUCTiber, 

o The Furies w^-e d»eyi!^ a different, m^c ancient law "people 
nwiat !wt kill ti^ bleed reJativs," 

The .:ory of Orestes is a Greek myth. Do you think what happens in 
This story could really happen? Why or why not? 

o The stffi-y s an esa^craticn of reality. Fasds whkh don't 
involve the spiiiir^ of biocd &re part of aloiost everyOTS^i 
experience at one tir;^ la^ anetba-, 

o In sorne sn^^m^s^tSf tase blood feuds stiJi flcairish. 

o Each of the fanciful elements in the st«T (Apsiio, Athena, the 
Furies) represaits a real fc^ce. (Tte Fiiries are anse: or 
vengeance^ etc^ 

Aft^ completing this d«cu^ion, divide tf^ cia^ into small srtmm of 
five to sght studeits e^h. Have studsits resi «Ct^ncU of Olympis," 
page 2?, complete the fe-ainsts-ming activity describe in that 
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C ouncil 01 Olympus 

Imagine that you are a Greek god, iwing or. Mount Oivmpus. Apollo 
^na Atnena don't knou 'i'hat to do. They've asked you' to help the^ 
tnink of some way to satTle the quarrei between Orestes and the Fune-^. " 
iHey aho want to find some way of settling these quarrels in the future! 

Orestss= family has almost been -^viped out. If you can't keep tn« 
runes from killing Orestes, there won't be anyone left to rule* ^rgos ^ 
But blood feuds are a problem aii over Greece. Whenevei someone fee!s 
■A-ronged, their first reaction is to go oui and get "an eye for an e^e." 
Ouen, innocent people, like the Trojan princess, get killed lusi be4=jse 
tney're m the wrong place at the A-rong time. 
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The law itse': isn't really the problem. Every one in Greece believes 
that '^an eye for an eye^* is justice. Everyone aiso believes that it's 
wrong to kill your relatives. The problems stari when people put **an eye 
for an eye*' into action and try to see that justice is done. 

To solve this problem, you and the otner gods have ^ecided to hold a 
counct! and brainstorm. Brainstorming is a way o{ coming up with new 
i3eas to solve problems. U works because, when you're brainstorming, you 
just think up ideas. You don*t stop to decide whether they^re good or 
bad. ^ 

Who in your group writes ihe lastesx and most clearly? Appoint that 
person Council Recorder. ^hen your teacher says "Go," start 
brainstorming. Think ol as many ways to settle the argument between 
Orestes and the Furies as you can. Don't stop to discuss the ideas. 
Don^t decide whether they're good or bad. Just have the Council 
'Recorder write them all down. 

You will have five minutes to come up with alt the ideas you can. 
You must think oi at ^east four. As a hint, start by thinking of ways 
you solve arguments at home or with your friends. But remember, you* re 
a god. Vou can do anything you want: stop time, change people's minds, 
create new creaiurest anythingi 

Wh^ y<^ staKi^ts clearly ur^S^^and the instmctienss a,^* e^h 
group has eppoint^ a CcHincil Ra:?^^^ give the sigoai to start. At the 

of the live mb^te peri^xl, ask tha C<^fKUl Rk{^^ to put dawn 
their i^icib. 

N€St, teii tf^ ^^1^ to evmluata ^ch ol the ideas ^ their list. 
R&ni^ st^^ts that the ideas are s^^^sed t<n (i) r^oWe the disparts 
feetweffi Or^« and the Ft^lssj (2) raoive csths^ bk»c^ I^Kfe throughout 
Greece. Ask ssch ^o^p to cJ^o^ circle ti^ two b«t kieas <hi the 
s^t arKi haiKl it In, AlHo^ five to ten inis^es li^ ihis activity. 

When the class reassen^^j re^ the drdled ideas aloud and 
^ite m the i^>ard. U oec^sary^ ask s^uds^ts to clarify the id^. 
Then take a class vote to 4ecide ^ikh of the circled ideas the class 
wi^id reccsaimend^ to Athsia and Apolio, 

LESSON TWO 

Have students read "TIs Wisdom of Athena,^ p^e 2S, 

T he ^iSdom o i A thena 

The Furtes were v^ry angry, Orestes -^"as very upset. ODviousiy- 
Athena's hrs: job --^as to cairn e^'Oryone down. She talked quieily ^'nh 
the Furies and listened to their side oi the siory. Then she spoke wiih 
Orestes and heard his deiense. Though both sides ;i,'ere wtlling to talk 
bout the problem, each side realty believed it -Aas righ:, Athena kne^^ 
lat \ubt Tasking ^^asn't going lo change anybody's mind. 

But the Goddess oi 'fti^^dom had a plan, a plan that \ubt Tnght ^iork. 
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She asked both sides it they*_ .^i her settle the argumem and obey 
whatever decision she reached. Orestes agreed immediately, but the 
Furies hesitated. Athena held her breath. If they said no, she'd have to 
use force. She wasn't sure she'd win a battle with the Furies. However, 
finally, the Furies said y^s. Since Athena had always treated them with 
respect, they would respect her decision, 

Athena then £Sked some people from the crOA'd to Step forward and 

sit down. She gave each citizen a small white stone. She placed iwo 

huge jars in front of the group. 5ne asked Orestes to stand next to one 

jar and told the citizens it was calied the "3ar of Outrage." She 
gatnered the Furies around the other jar, the "Jar of Unmercifulness." 

Then, Athena revealed her plan. Orestes and the Furies, She 
explained, would each have a chance to lell the citizens what they did 
and why. After both sides told their stories, ee'h citizen would decide 
wno was right and drop the white Stone intr t a side's jar. Athena 
would count the stones in each jar. if they w e even, Athena would 
cast the deciding vote. 

Discuss the followif^ qimstt<^ with your dass. 

\r Ho^i• did Athena decide to settle the argun.ent between OreSteS and 
the Furies? 

0 She Bsk&i each side to {3-65^:1 its case to an in^jdrtiai tmrd party 
■ local citizen - los- jiKlgfr.^. 

2. Before explaining her plan to Orestes and the Furies, Athena took 
two important steps to be sure her plan would work. fthat were 
these two steps? 

o S.be talked bath Orestes ^ the Furies to cairn them do^ 
and make aire they ^sre wiiiing to discuss their fs-dbieis. 

o She made both sides ^ee to aUow h«- to settle the argun^t 
accept ^hatevs- deasksi reached. 

3. is Athena's plan different irom you: class' solsjxion? How'^ ^HiCh 
plan do you think is better? ^hy? 

After ccnjpieting this disoissiSKi, have Btii4^ts read »The Decision" 

page 26. " ■ 

The SeciSior. 

The Citizens of Argos listened carefully as :he Furies and ofestes 
re-tol(j the story of the blood feud. After hearing all the arguments, the 
Citizens cast their stones. When Athena counted the stones, she foundian ^ 
equ2! numoer m each jar. Athena co^jld not avoid it. Ker vo'e would 
decide the issue- 
Athena never had a mother. According to legend, she was born, 
iutly-growfi, ;rom her faiher's skull. Because oi this. 5he leit fathers 



were more important than mothers* The choice between a father and a 
mother is an awful oecision, she admitted, but Orestes had to choose, 
Aihena thought the boy riiade the right choice. Orestes, she announced, 
was justified in avenging his father's murder. 

The Furies immediately began to croak and hiss. This decision went 
against ail the ancient rules. They^d spent their lives deiending those 
rules. How could they accept this decision? 

Athena reminded ihem that they*d agreed to accept her decision. 
She patiently explained that times were changing. Her pian had worked. 
From now on, whenever Greeks got involved in a serious quarrel, one they 
couldn't solve themselves, both sides would explain their cases to a group 
of citizens. The citizens would decide who was right* The citizens 
wouid also see that the people who were wrong were punished. The 
Furies weren*i necessary anymore, 

**That's greai for you and great for Greece/' croaked one of the 
Furies, sullenly. "But whST about us? What are we going to do for the 
rest of time?** 

Athena smiled, "Look,'* she said, "ycuWe spent your whole lives being 
hated by everybody becatjse you had to run around punishing people after 
they got into trouble. What if you use your power lo keep people frofn 
getting into trouble in the first place? fi^hy don't your spend your time 
preventing fights?" 

Alter much hissing, the Furies finally agreed, Axhena made them the 
<;aretakers of civil peace in Greece. 

Discuss th» loOowmg questions with ycur class,. 

1, *^^hat did the citizens and Athena decide about Orestes' case? 

o Haif the citizens tiKSight (>estes was right; haH the citiz^^ 
thcasght tte Furi^ w^e right. Athens? th^ef<^e, «sst the 
dt iding vote* St^ decide C^e^tes was rights so he wcsi his cass* 

2, Do you thrni< Athena and her citizen-judges made the right decision? 
'^r\y or why not? 

3, The Sabyionians also beiieved in **an eye for an eye." [rrjagine 
Ores:e$' case had been decided by a judge in Hammurabi's Babylon, 
Do jou think the outcome would be different? Wfiy or why not? 

Q Sli^e ^mt^ dis&i*t deny killing his mother, under Hamimirabrs 
C^e, be wt^ld ha¥s be^ sentence to d^th. Stud^ts shtHiid 
recall that HaiRsiHirabi's la^ nc^maily didn*t take motive (Or^ts' 
reasons fs^ killing his mother! into accKint- 

o Stiidents s'raniid aiso rscaii that tf^ Hainmurabic Cede did 

everything g^^ibie to strengths and uphold the father-s 

authority. If CiytSfRTsSstra had been caught, she ^c^id have been 

kiiied^ thdS rei^sing Oestes £resn the c^iigatiof^ to kill her. 
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Hammurabi's Ctxie was mt^^ to fH-ev^t ^lood feu4s by making 
the government (ttte Judge) responsible Icr taking vengeance. 

Do you think Hammurabi would have approved of using citizens 
*nstead of a government official to make decisions about cases? ^l^hy 
or why not? 

o Pr<^ably, aammurabi would have disapprovrd ot cituen 
invoivement in iegai decisions* Such a j^sctice would Uve 
reduced the authority of his officials, weakening tne Empire's 
power* Hanimurabi wanted his laws applied consistently* Allowing 
citizens, rather than trained officials, to make d^^isiens introduces 
an arbitrary element* The citizens may base decisions on their 
sentiments, rather than the written Jaw* 

5- The Creeks used the myth of Orestes to explain and celebrate a 
change in iheir ideas about justice. Before Orestes, they believed 
that individual people could p^-t "an eye for an eye** inio action all 
by themselves. How did their ideas change? 

o The Gre^ still uskJ ^'an eye an eye" hs a basis fc^ their 
C5mcept of justice* 

0 They to<^ their power cf judginfe and forcing this ojie awav 
from indivitkials* ' 

o They gave this powe- to an impartial third party, the gr<^p of 
citizens, who are to ur^ierstand the circun^tanc^ of the crijne 
(parrel but arm't pe^tsiaiiy involve in it* 

Afts' discussing these que;sti^^^Sy have y<^ stud^ts read ^h^ 
Tribunal of Athens,** page 27, 

The Tribunal ot Athens 

According lo i-gend, Orestes lived during the Trojan ^ar. Historians 
no^v' think this *ar was fought about 1300 B.C. (more than £^00 years 
a^ier Hammurabi lived). At that time, ihe land we now call Greece' was 
divided into r^any difiereni city-stiies. Orestes* kingdom. Ar^os, wa*; one 
ot ihese cities. 

The play, the Oresi^, y,'a5. .^ATitten SOO years iater. By that um^, 
new CiiV'States had come to power in Greece. The most ioiportant of 
these Ads Athen'-, There, poetry, trade, medicine, architecture, and man- 
othor skiU^ floyn^^hed. The Oresieia was wnncn by an Athenian na:red 
Aeschylus (ES-chi-lus) who hved betAeen 525 and ^56 B-C. 

The cit> ot Athens was dedicated lo ^he goddess Athena, ItS not 
burpns;n^, then, tha: the goddess^ plan icr settling quarreh L^etween 
CAiu.er)S was suH m use. ^^hen one Athenian lei: he^d been wrongM b- 
another, ne took hib coTiplaini to a specidl group os ciri^^en^j, calieG a 
■nbunai, and asked mem ro judge il. 

Or.I- Arheman citizens - ^re^? males, over 21 >e^irs old - couH lak'^ 
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part in a trtbun^tj* Most ti ibunals only had a ie*^ cSozo'j members- 
However, as many as two thousand nnen might decide a reaily imporiani 
case. All the tribunal members hac an equal vote in the decision* There 
was no judge, only a foreman who made sure everything went smoothly* 

^hen the tnbunai wai reaJy to hear a cjs>:, the person making che 
cornp^aint and the accused person appeared* There were no atiorneys- 
Each man spoke for hifnseH- Each had a short iinie lo teli his Side of 
the 5tory- Then* each ^Ke tribunal members cast his stoue, either for 
the accused man or for the accuser. 



!f the accused man ^^eceivLd the mosT votes, the tribunal set him 
tree. But if he lost the voting, the tribunal had to niake a second 
decision. How should ihe guiity man be punished? The convicted person 
and his accuser each suggested a punishment. The tribunal members voted 
one more tia.e to decide which of the two punishments was the most fair* 

Decisions made by the Athenian tribunal ^vere final* il they decided 
£ man was ir\ the wrong, he couid not appeal that decision. if they 
ordered a punishment, it had to be C£<'ried out. 

The Athenian? ^elt Their tribunal system was fair and just* They 
thought it settled arguments, presented leuds, and enforced the iaw* Do 
you *^gree? Qr you think a tribunal system would work loday? Beiore 
^insw^ering ihese questions, use the tribunal tc settle an argument- 
Discuss The foiiowiiig c|ua^c^ ^ith cia$s. 
1* According lo legend, when and where did Orestes live? 

o Ab^At 1300 B.C* (diiriAg the Tro|afi War); in A^gcs^ a dry-^tate m 

2* ^hen and ^^'here was the Qresteia t the play about Orestes^ lile, 
svriiten? 

o Ab^^t ZQQ years ists" Cbet^e^ 490 ^60 in Athens, a 

city-state in Greece. 

5* "^ho was allo^A^ed to lake part in Athenian tribunals? 

o Only citizens {free Athefiian inaiss- ov^ 2i years old) caiid sit on 
tribunals. 



^- Huw did uibunali decide if an accused person i^'a^. innocent or gurlty? 

o The accussi and his s^cus^ each had a chan-ce to tell their atory 

before the tribunal. Then each tribufial n^nb^ cast a vote, 

^iher the ^ctis^ cs^ the acaxs^. Whichever side 

^^^^^^ceh*ed the rncst votes wchi the c^e. 

- no^' did tnbunais decide puf^.tshnienis for the people they conwcted? 
o Upon ccnvictiDn, the guiity party and tl^ accuser each aiggested 
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a f^nishm^. Tte tribunal members again vo^^ed to decide which 
punishmeflt wts !T«>re appropriate. 



After completing this discussion, have ycair students read "A Mcxjern 
Faidt" page 28, and v-on^ete the worksheet, pages 2S-29, in preparation 
for the HKxk tribunal txei'cl^. 



A Moaern Feud 

The Oak\iiie Project has some great streets for racing cars. They 
are wide and straight, with a coaple of very sharp turns. The guys irom 
the next neighborhood over, the Twelfth Streeters» liked to sneak inio 
Oakvilte and race around. The OakviUe guys gave them some trouble 
every now and then. Sui» so far, noxhing serious had happened. 

One Saturday afternoon, two Twelfth Sxreeters, Raphael and Oscar» 
headed over to Oakvilte to drive around and kiii some time. Some 
Oakvitie guys, who feit like fooling around, noticed Raphael's car. VVhen 
Raphael and Oscar pulled up to the light at 7th and Cooper, where the 
good streets start, a car full of OakviUe guys pulled up next to ihem. 
One oi the guys, Denny, leaned out of the window and yelled. When the 
lighi changed, the race was on. 

As the two cari squealed around the first corner, Oscar noticed 
something out of the corner of his eye. He Miled for Raphael to stop. 
Raphael siammed on the brakes. He wasn't fast enough. He hit an 
eight-year-old boy who ^as chasing a football into the street. 

Raphael and Cscar didn't wait to find out exactly what happened. 
They had a bad feeling aboui it. As their car sped away, they couid 
near Denny yelling after them. The boy they'd hit was his brother and 
he ^vas dead. 

Later that night, Raphael and Oscar were sitting on the po'ch of a 
mend's house, taking a oreak from the party inside. A car pulled up to 
ihe curb. The guys inside it yeiled that they were from OakviUe. The*- 
had a -nessage for Raphael. 

Raphael feit stuck in a slow motion movie. A gun barrel flashed 
irom the back seat. He heard a crack, then another. As he fe'i to the 
steps, badly A'ounded, Raphael saw Denny wave the gun. .V.ore shots were 
fired and the car sped off. 

Oscar decided that enough was enough and went to the tribunal. He 
a&ked them to punish Denny for shooting Raphael, if the tribunal won't 
take action, Oscar says the Twelfth Streeters will take their own kind o; 
action. On the other side, Denny claims Raphael killed his bro^hei- and 
deserves everything he got. He also savs ihax if the Twelfth Streeters 
want mm, ihey know where to fmd him. The Oakville Guys will be ready. 

j-f ^^gs and Reasons ^'orksheet 

in the story "A Moaern Feud." both side-, did things thet -^.ere 
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^rong* However^ both sides feei that they had good reasons for doing 
those wrong things, Fili in the chart below. Identify three wrongs done 
by each side and wriiQ them in the appropriate spaces in the first 
column. Then, m the second column^ write a reason the group might use 
to justify^or excuse having taken that wrong action* 



OAKVULE GUYS (Denny and his friends): 





REASON in 


WRONG if! 


REASON in 


WRONG tf3 


REASON tf3 


T'&eLFTH 5TREETERS (Raphael, Oscar and their friends): 


^liONG in 


REASON in 


WRONG in 


REASON #2 


WRONG if 3 


REASON #3 



LESSON THREE 



Have all students read Gen^^ InstructicHis for the mock tribunal 
exercise page 29. Th^ assign roles and mstru€t students as follows: 

o Assign sevCT students to be the Oakvilie guys* Teii thse 
students to meet as a and ix'epare fcr ths exercise in 

acc^dance with their speciikr instructicK^ 29* 

o Assign sev^ sttid^ts to be the Twelfth Streeter^* Tell/ these 
students to fneet as a gfffiip and jg-epare for tl^ esercise in 
acccH'dance with their so^ifk: instnjctions ca page 29- ' 

o Teii the refnaining students that tJ^y ^111 play members of the 
tribunai., AppoLnt <^e student to play the triiniii^ ioreman, 

Ailo^ the students playLng gang menibers approsirRateiy tsi minute 



tC' prepare. During tfsk time* rearf aiKi discuss the information and 
questiws listsi ufkI^ "Instructions for Tribunal MCTtberi^^ pagd 30, 
with the fast of the class. 

The Tribunal 



J Gen e ral Instractions 

1, ^Sfhen the OakvUle Guys and ihe Twelfth Streeters ar, re-dv to 
present their cases, the tribunal loreman will distrituLt one .oting 
marker to each tribunal member and rail the tribynal to order, 

2, Fir^t, Oscar will speak. He will have ex^ct^' three rmnutes lo 
explain why Denny^- was wrong to shoot Raphael, At the end of xnree 
minutes^ the tribunal foreman will teil Oscar i^^ s:op. 

3, Next, Denny will speak. He? tooi will have three" minutes to speak. 
He will defend his'actions and explain why shootiiig Raphael wasn't 
wrong. The tribanai loreman wiM stop Denny at the end of ihree 
minutes. 

^, Each member of the tribunal will decide who he or she thinks is 
right. Members of the tribunal may not discuSs the case before they 
vote. Once his or her decision is made, each member of the tribunal 
will go to the front of the room and place his or her voting marker 
in the "appropriate box: in Oscar*s bojc, if he or she thinks Oscar is 
right; or in Denny^s box, if he or she thinks Denny is right, 

5, Aiter all the tribunal members have . voted, -the tribunal foreman vvill 
coant the votes in each box. Whichever side has the most votes is 
the *A'inner, 



Instructions for the Oakville Guys 

in about ten minuies^ Denny has to appear before the tribunal. He 
wili have three minaies to convince them that, considering all the 
circumstances, shooting Raphael wasn't wrong. 

1, Pick somt;one to play the roie of Denny and act as a spokesperson 
ior yoar group, 

2, Using your *^^rongs and Reasons WorS<sheets, pick the two most 
important things your jiide did wrong. Make a list of ail the reasons 
which justify or excuse those-two actions, 

3, Again using yoar A^orksheets, make a list all the things ihe other 
side, the Twelfth Streeters, did wrong, T:. ,o think of reason, vvhy 
these af;tions cannot be justified and should not be excused- 

Using the two lists that you^ve made, write an outline of what Denny 
bhoijld say during his three-minute presentation. Be sare you pai the 
most importani ihings at the top of the list, in case he run^ out oi 
time. 



5, Fmaiiy, decide how best to complete this sentence: I was right to 
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shoot Raphael because 

Write the compler-' sentence at the top of Denny's outhne. so"lt's 
the first thing he o jS to the tribunaL 

in structions for the Twelfth Streeters 

In about te;* minutest Oscar has to appear before the tribunal. He 
will have thret minutes to convince them that, considering ali the 
circumstances, Denny was wrong to shoot Raphael. 

1. Pick 5omeone to piay the role oi Oscar and act as spokesperson for 
your group. 

2. Using your Wrongs and Reasons Worksheet, pick the two most 
important things tha. Denny and the Oakviile guys did wrong. Try tc 
think of reasons why these actions cannot be justified and should not 
be excused* 

3t Again using your worksht^ts^ pick the two most important things 
which your siJe did wrong, Make a list oi all the reasons which 
justify or excuse those actions. 

Using the two lists you*ve made, write an outline of what Oscar 
should say during his three-minute presentation* Be sure you put ihe 
most important things at the top of the list, in case he runs out of 
time, 

5, Finaliv, decide how best to complete ^,his sentence: Denny was wrong 

to shoot Raphael because 

*nte the completed sentence a^ the top or Oscar^s outline so it's 
the first thing he says to the tribunal* 

In structions for the Tribunal Members 

^'as Denny right or wrong to shoot Raphael? in a few minutes you'll 
have to decide* Once the tribunal starts^ you won't be able to disrjss 
the case. Take a moment now to deci^^e where you stand on the general 
is^ue of "an eye for an eye.*' 

Read the following statements and discuss them with your cldss. Use 
the questions below as a guide. 

Siatemen: //i: ^'Everybody's responsible for protecting the people they 
care about." 

Statevient #2: ''If somebody hurts you, you*ve got \o fight back/' 

1, Do ycu basically agree with these statements? Why or why net? 

2. Do yc'j a.ink ther^ are limits tc what people should do to protect 
those th^y jarc atovt? If so* what ^re the h Tilts? 

3- Do yyj think there are limits to what people ^-hculd do to fight 
back? It aot what are the limits? 
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When you've ccMnpletol this discussion and students paying gang 
members are pr^iared, begin titc tribunal. Have the OakvUle ^ys and 
the Twelfth Streeter; stand sit at the iront of the class on different 
sides of the roons* Piacc a box tff basket, dearly marked with the team 
nanie, next to each gr<xip* 

Show the class what wxH be used as voting markers and hand these 
to the fcr^man fw distribution to tribunal members* (Stones, distinctitveiy 
colors papw, even regular not^>Gck paper^ crumpled into bails, can be 
used fcr this jsirpose.) When markers have been distributed^ give the 
fcs^eman a stopwatch and turn the tribunal over to him or h^. 

After the tribunal's df^ton has been announced^ discuss the 
following questlc^ with your class to debrief the exercise. 

Th e Tribunal's Judgmeni 

1. Oo you think the tribunai made the righi decision? 
o Take a quk:k hand vote w this question* 

2. Do you thmk the tribunal*s decision was fatr? Why or u^^y not? 

o it was fair, because both sides i^ tite same opportumties to 
l^esent evidence, tell their stori«, etc-j the decision was made 
deinocrat-k:aiiyy alt the trii»mal members had ^ual votes, etc. 

o It was unfair, because Oscar/Denny didn't have encugh time to tell 
his storyj didn't ^et to call ^itnessaj^ didn't get to crtss^amine, 
etc*j the tribuii^ made its jialgni^t wittKKst discussing the cas^ 
0^:ar/Denny nrsade a better i^es^tation, so he won^ but th*^ 
decisi<Mi was on tf^ quaUty of the js-esentaticsn ratf^ than 

t^ facte of the case? a densscratk: d^tsicn i^'t n^essariiy a 
just decisii^. 

3. )S''ill the losing stde accept the judgmen: or will thev connnue the 
feud? ^hy? 

o Ask the students who played fnembers of the icsir^ side i^x an 
honest, reaiistk: response to this question. 

o Reasons accepting the decision include: it^s the law, everyone 
else thinks they're wrong, they a^e^ to accept the decisi(KEj etc. 

^. Rules help people solve conflicts without bioodshed. Just Hke 
Orestes and his mother, both ihe Oakville Guys and tne T^'eifth 
Streeters believed in tne same rulo; **an eye to.- an eye." The rule 
alone couldn*i solve the gangs' conflict, ^'hat else did they noad? 

0 They need a prc^^ by ^hich the ruif can be applied. 

o Lead tfus discussic^ so that stud^ts clearly underhand that 
having a process, ratbw than fclio^mg the specific details ol any 
-sv^ prcc^, is what makes the rules work, (judgment by aii 



inif^artial third party, ^lual right of reused and accuser to 
i^-es^t their casas^ decision by a group rath^ than a single 
judge, etc*, are ail speciiic details oi the trilxjnai processj 

Do you think rules can wo^'-k ^uihout some way ol applying or 
cniorcing them? *ouid H nmurabt's Code have worked if his 
officials didn^t make judgments about the iaw? 

o Ho^ 

0 If students suggest ways in whk:h laws canH work wit!K^ lega! 

[TCKreses, lead thefti to understand that the ways they're 
suggesting are^ in fact, processes* 

The tribunal is only many processes for applying laws, fthat 

other iegal processes can you think of? Vl^hat processes are used in 
thu \JS. today? 

o Strict^ legalistic answers aren't nsiessary icsr the psarpt^ of this 
qu^ticn. Instead, stud^ts should urnJerstand that UJS* legal 
decisions are made in a miml^ of diff^ent ways^ including: 

o Trial by jury (evidence is presented to a group of citizef^ who 
take a vote m the d^Kiision)- Stud^ts ere prs^Nibly fsjYzUiar 
with this ntethod frc«n T*V. cmirtrotHn dranias. 

o A decision by a single jtidge (one judge J^ars t^ fact^ and 
d^des the casc^. This method is used in juvenile cases^ in 
5jnaii Cialns Oajrt (students nsay, be faniiUar with this as 
T*V.'s «Peo|de's C«^s^, In otf^ civil a^^ critni^iai cases* Tsiis 
is similar to HamnHirabi's iegal proc^* 

o A decision by a f^ne! of judges Cus^ in appellate cases)* 

0 Binding arbitratksi C!^*>h sid« a^ae to acceprt the soiution to 
a conflkit w<^ked by an impartial third party)* 

o F^' riKPre adva^Ked students^ y<xi may want to explain that the 
U,5* us^ fr4ir basic legal ^oc^es: crimsnalj civl!,- appellate, and 
jiivenile. Esch of these include not Kiiy a w^y oi making 
decisions? isut sp^lfk: miet for exar^ilning and presenting facts* 



Unit ^ 



Merry Old England: 
Picking the Best Pr^esg 



Lesson 1 Mudent Edition, p. 31; Instructor's \5anuai, p. 7i 

Vocabuiary 

"Legal Processes" - Inrroductory reading 

"Dunbar Field*' - Reading about a land c^^nliict in medieval England 

which cuio^inat^s in a mock trial !>y combat 
'The Norr.an Custom'^ - Class G..:j-.5ion of iriai oy combar activity 
"iVight and Right** - Reading about the nature and purpose of n^al by 

com&at; discussion 

Lesson 2 Student Ediuon, p, 33; Insirucror^s Manual, p, 77 

^'Anglo-Saxon Customs*^ - Reading and discussion which describes tnaj 
by ordeai, tnai by compurgation (oath-taking) and ihe process of 
royal judgment 

".^r^on at Great Pedaling'* - Short story which describes a medieval 
arson case; discussion 

Lesson 3 Student Ediiion, p. 36; instructor's ^Manual, p, S2 

welve Lawful and honest Men'^ - Reading which describes early trial 
oy jury and nr^fiimlnary roie piay instruction 
"3uror Descriptions. No. i-i2** 

''The Tnai of the Great Pearling Arsonist'^ * Role piav 'A-hi-h 
simulates an early trial by jury ' ' 

Lesson i Student Edition, p, ttQ*^ Instructor's Manual, p. gg 

'Trial by 3ury*^ - Ciass discussion to debrief role-p^ay activity 
''PickLHg the Best Process" ^ Class discussion to comoare and contrast 
legal processes cescribed in the lesson 

Tn:s lesson \ia^ designed to supplerrent instruction about feudal 
r.urope and/or eleventh to thirteenth century England. Its goals are: 

cr To descr ibe and demon^trare ie\ erai medievai English ^^-^^i 
processes; 

o To exaT'ine -/ieGiev-^i Engh=:n sor-ety tnro^jgh tne ^tfucx^j-e a-.d 
Tition^i? of it5 legal s\siJ?m; 



criteria lor trVd^uarms [e^ai prj^::^?is- 



(Xjjectives 



Alter co:-^p,-*iMg ;.^n,t sr.jQ^rt^ be to; 





i. Recall and describe at least two cf the medieval English legal 
processes hsred below: 



a» trial by combat 
b- trial by ordeal 



c* oath-taking 
d* royal judgment 



2. Recall iessi one reason why one of the above processes was used 
in medieval England* 

3, Describe the process of ^rial by jiir\ as practiced during ihe reign of 
Henry IL 

State and deiend a personal opinion about what factors should dectde 
the outcome of good iegai process. 

Pr eparatton 

o 5tudent5 should read tne lection oi their regular te>;tbook which 
describes medieval English history and culture, 

^ Review tha vocabulary iist with students before beginning the 
lesson. 

0 You will need; 

0 Sufitcient copies of OF CODES AND CRO ONS, Studeni Editiooj 
for distribution to your students 

o A table* two chairs, and, optionally, a coin for Lesson 1 mock 
trial by combat activity 

In the following lesson^ all teacher instructions are printod in bold 
face type. All page numbers refer to the Student Edition, unless 
immediateiv followed bv the letters IM* 
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Vocabuigfy 



abbey (n) A place where monks or nun$ live and 

work; a monastery or convent. An abbot is 
the man in charge oi a monastery. 

abide fv) To stand by; to 5iay wtth; to awatt; to 

contmue or endure. 

ieudal (adj) Of, iike, about; or belonging to leudaiism* 

Fet-tdalism was a political and economic 
system used in Europe be^ ween SOO and 
!W0 A*D, "Feudal Europe*^ means Europe 
during the time people lived under feudaiism* 

^ei;evai (n) 0£, like, about, or belonging to the Middle 

Ages. The Middie Ages were the years 
Detween 500 and U50 A,D, 

^rdeai (n) A difficult or trying experience; an 

experience that causes pain or suffering* 

parchment in) A piece oi sheep or goat skin, user" to 

write or paint upon, 

y^^y^^) (n; The act of lying under oath; telUng a lie or 

misleading someone when you have sworn to 
tel! :he truth, 

sn^re-r^eve (n> An officer appointed by tl e King oi 

England to represent him in a county* The 
U'ord ''shire'* means county. The ^-^ord 
"reeve" means officer. 

"^'^^ {n) An order from a person in authori ty which 

has been written doa^n. 

LESSON OH£ 

Have 5tiK2^ts read "^Legai Prccss.es" and Dunbar Pieir, ' l^es 31-32 
Gi Student Editsc^* 

Legal Proces^^es 

Peepl-^ d^vei^jpeo ru^^ to help the^n li-.e and v^o^^k . jn groups. 

Gt^&'jzWf, these rules -i^ere' turned sito ip-Titten laas 50 the> v.c;jld b^? 

renne.Tibex'^ed and obeyed However, \o ^dke rules work, people n^-^d rr\of^ 
r^an their writte^i laws. They alscj r.eed some rcguiar '^a> oi eniorci^i^ 
and -Taking ludg^rients u^::.er their la a . ror do:r,^ tru i, ioi 

appl^v. g x^niien rLiies, ^rs caileo legal processes, 

HaTj^Tiurabj used a legal pr-3ces^ to --=k? hi^ Code ^or-^ riroj-^hcu 
E riptrf', Hii Mhc^ais juo^ed cases arid s^^pe. visea ^--!i>.hinp-^:^. ^ '^"t^^ 
thet- g^iden age, ihe ATheir^ns* rvtz^ii .nport^r-; 1-^^: pr.,><:e.o a = i 



iribundL Jn ihis iesson* >ou*il look at other legai processes, those u-^ed 
by peoplo m England during xUe Middie -Xges- 

None oi ihese processes are perfect. Earn has advar *age^ and 
disadvantages. Decide for yoursell which seeni^ most fair, most kind, 
'fiost sensible, or mo^^ But remember ^ -rhe perfect legal 

pruce^^T like the perfect law^ hasn^x been discovered yet. h*s an ideal. 
The search for the best way or applying laws contmues today. 

Du nbar Field 

Yesterday, King Siephen received a complamt from the Abboi oi 
Chertsey about a problem in a village near ihe Abbey* His Abbey nad 
inherited piece of land called Dunbar Field from a dying villager. Sut 
when his monks tried to graze their sheep on the fieid^ villagers clatmea 
the fjeid ,^'as iheir own and scattered the flocks, "I beg you, Sire," 
wrote the Abbot, "teli your shire-reeve lo enforce our rights* Get the 
villagers off our Und*" 

T^xiay, the King received a^^ther letter^ thiS one from the Earl of 
Dunbar. According to the Eari, the monks don*t own Dunbar Field* The 
vtHagers don'i believe the dead man gave the land to ;he Abbey. 
Seside^, even if he did, Dunbar Field dtdn^t belong to him* The whole 
viUi^ge had he!ped clear the land. For years* everyone has grov/n 
vegetables on it, "The monks' sheep/* complains the Earl, "will ruin the 
viiiagers' crop." 

Tne conflict is now out of hand. Fights have broken o^Jt* The 
v;ijagers pelt the monks -^ith rocks; the monks fight back with staffs anG 
shepherds' crooks. Both the ADdot and the Earl want a quick decision- 
EdC^ ^^anrs The King to issue a writ to a shire-ret;ve enforcing his rights* 

''Oh. ^h> -an't tf.ey settle this problem themselves?" moaned the 
Kin?. "x4ow do I kno^' ^A'ho rightK owns Dunbar Field?" King Stephen 
sadiy scratched the ears of p. hound lounging at his heels* Then, parting 
the dog. he rose. '*'^eMi worry about Dunbar Field tcmorro^^ts eh. oid 
boy.'' he said* Grabbing hi^^ stalking sticky King Stephen v^histied :o nic 
hoLHCS and strode from :he roonn. The car^> of merrv oid Er\gland could 
wait. He was going lor a walk in ihe ^oya! wo<>d^. 

Discuss the lolloping questioi^s ^ith ycuj 



\^.iand. 



l%'0 ^<^p5 oi his aMjjects ^ the nionks qi Ch^tsey Abb^y ami 
the freemen wr^ live In Dtsnbar Village - ara quarrelisjig ov^ ^ 
piece of cail^ Dunbar Field. 



The leaders of each groip have writt^. to th^ kin^. 
he solve the pr<^is:ru 

field's rightiiii o^^. 




The King mentions a person called a shire-reeve, his ofiicer in 
Qunbar Village. % hai would a modern-day shire-reeve be called? 

o A sheriff. TJajugh lav enfOTcement was als'ays a maks- duty, 
shire-reeves aiso coUarted taxes, acte<J as judgK, provided civU 
admmistratiOT, srsf performed varicKis other goverriment tasks. 

if you 'Aere Stephen, what would you do? Would you give Dunbar 
FieJd to :he fnonks? To the viliagers'' *hy? 

o When discussing this question, ^tudants should raise the foUowi^ 
pcints: ^ 

o Kach group f^efls the land arid each has som* legal claim to it. 

o There aren't aiough facts to decide the case on its merits. 
There's also no way of determining whether the monks or the 
viUagers are leiiing the truth abtsit their claims. 

o The king is se>«-ai days' ride away and can't inv€stigate the 
matter hin>sslf. Both sMes are clamoring for an Sfiimediate 
decisiwi. 

o Er^ this discussion by taking a class vote. How many favor 
i-'-i JTKsnks? How maiiy favor the viUagers? 

Aiier his A'alk, Stephen sent this reply to his subjects: 

"King Stephen to the Shire-reeve of Surrey 
greetings, it is my will that Roderick, Eari oi Dunbar^ 
and the Abbot oi Chertsey Abbey shall prove or 
disprove their right to ihe land know^n as Dunbar Field 
tj trial according to the Norman custoni." 

■ir,o wtre ne Normans? 



^satiM $tudmzs that the Hs-mans s/ere a aso^e frosj Ncrmanrfv. 

tns^ ncrth^n .sts o£ ^hat is no^ France, sl» conquer^ 
jingiam, 1066. Pricr to the Nts-ma-i C<SKiuest, Engiaf^ was 
niled by /ingio-Saxcns <a mixture cf Angles, Sascms, jutes, 
Jjsnssh Afts- the C«*quest, the Nsrnans eiid their d^endants 
to^^ aii importasit p^itions in the csintry and rsduc?^ 

Angic-Sasons to peasant status. The Eari, tJ^ King, the 
AbDct, and the shire-reeve are aU N^^mans. the viliager^ and 
fsGst Oi she EHonks a.^e Angie-Saxons. 



Afta- yssir class Hiy^a-^-: 



quastlonsj try the case by th~e 



mo^inan custom": triai by combat. An arfn-^estUag match is the be-t 
^ay OS sirau^tii- this espsrisnce m the Uassroom. Stjcx^ in 
^-n-w.^t.mg Lnvoives physical strength as -A-eO as luck. Since identifykig 
tte re=3t!<xtship oetwe^. !5f;:sht and ri=ht is Iniportant to a dlso'ssion o? 
tr:^^ ny comsat, arm--r^tiL-?g f^evidss a goo6 .^nd safe aJiaiosy. A Cmi^ 
.-^ =%-nicn oeperids on luck aione^ car: be SibsJtuted for the wrestling. 



w J i 



In eith^ case, to get the full ^r^ise effect, don't reveai ths nature of 
the l^al process to students until they have selected champions* 

Divide the class ir^ half and assign roles; half are monks from 
Chertsey Abbey, the otr^rs are vilfc^^ers* Tell each group to meet and 
choose a champion* 

Place a small tabie and t^o chairs at the frofit of the class. After 
gf<HiE^ have made their selections, ask the two champions to step forward 
ffiwJ tel! the rest of the class to retur.i to their seats* Then announce 
that the two champions are going to try the case by combat, acccK-ding to 
♦t^ "Sorman custom," and arm-wrestle (or t^s a coin) for ownership of 
Dunbar Field* 

Arm-wrestiing ml&z Have both students place tlteir right elbows on 
the tabte and clasp right iiands* Once the match has hegun> neitbf^r 
student !nay take his/h^ elbow from the table, nor may they uif^clasp 
hands* The student w1k> succKsfuUy ttaichs the other sttident's hand to 
the table top wins the match* 

Whw the wr^tllng <ff coiJir-toss has been wot, announce that, 
according to King Stephen's wders, the winning champitm^s side now owns 
Dunbar Fields Discuss the foliowipg questiijns ^ith your cJass* 

The ?^orrnan Custorn 

1, Beiore you triM this case* your class voted about who should get 
Dunbar Field, In a way thai vote \^as a trial. How is che decision 
fTfdde at the '^vots'' triai diiierent from the decision made at the irial 
=r.cording to "Norrran custom"? 

o The reailts of the two decisions may <^ may ttot be the san^* 

c The decisions then^Ives are cUffs'ent in that they*re based on 
diligent factors. During the vote^ ^tud^ts based their decisions 
<^ tr^ir respcH)ses to the stcry* During the trial by co^r^t, tb^ 
d^ision ^as ^ the strength and luck iiick alons^ if the 

coin toss was us^ the champic^* 

2. Do yo^ think trial by combat is a fair way oi deciding who shouid 

Dunbar Fieid? Of deciding other cases? '^hy or ^A^ny not? 

o T*^ reas^s why trial by co^nbat is unfair are so we Ksve 

not listed them. Students shield note the following reasep_s why 
trial by corfibat might be consider^ fair: 

o li both sidK are equally right if ilM i^Rpcssible to tell who 
Is righis then trial by cofnbat b as 13' as anything else* 

o The champicsi ^t-rn? kno'^^s his/h^ bide is right might be rriore 
^jre of hijWh^^U -^.kJ therelore inoie ilkeiy to ^^Ln. 

The srudents" vote was r=o !tK)re e tnie test of the just ciairns 
Qi -both Sides than tht* tri J by co?nbat* Stud^ts 6idn^t have 



enough rcai facts about the case^ about the originai cfaims to the 
IhtkI, etc. 



After compiating this discussi<^, have ycur sTudaits read **lA\ght and 
Right,^' page 32, 

- Mij^hT a n d . Ri^ ht 

During The Middle Ages, trial by combai .vas a very popular way of 
lelhng right from \vrong. Kings, barons, earis, and counts settled 
arguments ana judged crimes by arranging fights between champions from 
the t^\'o opposing sides. It worked. People accepted and obeyed the 
decisions made ai these feudal trials, just as you and I accept the 
decisions made by }udges and juries. 

Today, this might seem jusr plain stupid, What were all those people 
thinking of? ^-hat does being a good fighter haye :o do with being 
right? Before you jump lo any ccnciusions about the intelligence of 
medieval people, consider the following points* 

Strength ^'as important . 

Between 700 and iOOO A*D,, western Europe was one big 
oattlefield, Muslims uere invading from the south. Magyars attacked 
from :he east. Viking raiders struck like Ughtning from the norih. 
Fighting Vr-as normal, almost routine, 

Ici ihj$ chmate cf violence and fear^ only the po^^^erful survived, 
^^ood ■lA.arriors ccHjld defend thair property. They cojld protect 
themselves. Their larriihes, and their underlings* Poor ^^arnors were 
at the mercy oi the stronger forces around rhem. Since success m 
ba:ti'3 neanr surviva., _,:a; Dy cornbat seemed natural and logicaU 

■^iLgila?-^ g oodness , 

Tridi by co^t^^^: depends^ on t^^e belief iha: might ^vid ngnt are 
and the ^.ix ne ^.hmg, ; be-t -.ghi^r Un- winner; is aiso the 
oes-. pety.ori- H.-. z-^^ --r -3..-- 15 r^?.:. HaS or her side is rigut. The 



wo-:r. ;]g'^rter 



iS AT on?. 



so people coi-ld uke the; 



r\Ci^^oor-^' oeiongifjg/.. It ^ds deeply rO-r>:-:-d :he n^ed t 
d - ioleri; i;me, S:jrViva] m^ant p^. 
-\>jr depenc"^rit> strengthen:;^ 

.:■ * _ _ 



to surv:^^ 

pos^ti Anytnir,g a person 
^as *'r\^nr' to 



\o part 1- h.^^. 
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it the ''good*^ Side was losing, God wouid interfere. God wcjld punisn 
the wicked and 5^e tha: jusiice \^^as done, 

Co :T^bat v^as t ft and tinaK 

justice seems more lust when arrest^ irial^ and punishment quiCklv 
lollow a crime. This is eipecjaliy true in times of chaos, h a crime 
i5n*t solved immediately , it may never be settled. Trial by combat 
was a quick and final way of ending debates. 

A real trial oy Ciimbat wasn'i a wrestling match or a loss of the 
com. It w^s a iull-oui battle to the death. Tw^o pow-erfui knigh:s 
attacked each ox her with aii their strength. Each was mounted on a 
armoured horse* Each carried plenty of weapons. 

The knights usually led ihe attack with their lances and macei. 
5ach tried to knock the enemy off his horse, or if that failed, to kill 
the horse. Once dismounted, the knights used their sw^ords and 
shields. Their armour w^as very heavy. When its weight became 
exhausting, both men tossed it aside and drew their daggers* They 
grappled m the dust until one or the other was dead, 

A wounded knighi could beg for mercy. The victor might even 
grant ihe request. Whether he [ived or died, the loser was stripped 
of (lis wealth and power. Most knights chose death. Since a dead 
knight couldn't appeal his case, the judgment was final* 

Discus the foiiowiag qua?ti<>E^$ with yt^r class. 

^;-a: ^^as life like iri medievaS Europe? 

o Violent a^Kl uncertain* EiS'Ope ^^as ufnls' cfsristant atts:^; froni the 
Vikings, the Magyars, a-^d th^ Islaralc Arabs* 

Q Strength and were n^essary fcr ^rvivai- 

^^^.y did The -iiedie^ai EuropeaAs beiieve in trial by comba-? 

o They vaiuM strength snd ccuragej the two qualities tested m trial 

by CCH5lbat. 

o ^c^pt^ the basic tenet of trial by cocnbat, that ?mght is 

right* 

o Many believed In an <^ni|^^ent Gsj who ^siid sspervise the 
trial ai¥j fTiake the right side ^txi* 

o It ^as ^actlcalt a quick snd final ^ay of rsolvi-^g confUcts and 



le siiil Deheve 



Hav^ you heard peoDJe 



■nd like ih^y beiiev^ Tii^n- :s 



Ha\ r ".he^r behaved n ^.- .r. nz'n' - 



o Alffiost every{Ste has experienced "might is right" behavioft both as 
the v«:tim and as the iMjUy. However^ people today usually give 
at least lip service to the premise that might is not right* 

LESSON TWO 

Have your students read "Anglo-Saxon Customs,*' page 33 oi the 
Student EdititHi* 

An ^lo-i)axon Customs 

The Anglo-Saxons who ruled England before the Norman conquest 
laughed at trial by combat. They thought it was barbaric* Like many 
northern European peopies, they preferred triai by ordeals In an ordeal 
an accused person proves his or her innocfince by enduring great pain 
without being hurt* The person mighi have to carry red hot m^ta! or puii 
a nng from a pot of boiling water. 

Medieval people wereiVt stupid* They undersiood nature was against 
:he accused- But they believed Goc was personally concerned with human 
jubtice. God would protect the innocent* They also Thought an innocent 
person, through beiiei in his or her own innocence, could stand incredible 
priysiciil pain* 

Like trial by combat, triai by ordeal gave quick, definite answer^., 
r.irher the person could carry the hot iron or the person couldn't, 
r^OA^ever, trial by ordeal provided this swift judgment without forcing the 
accuser to take risks* In an ordeal, oniy the accused was on trial. 

Ordeal and combai weren't the oniy alterriatives. "In the first place, 
as a matter of supreme importance^*' reads an ancient Anglo-Saxon law, 
"ev^ry man shall abide carefully by hi5 oath and pledge*" It was said 
horrible thmgs happened to men who broke their word* Their crops might 
vvither from weevils or ir^old* Tneir cattle might drop dead in the 
pa^^ture. Their children might waste away* Because a man's word was 
so important* the medieval English tried crimes by oaths. 

Tr:al D;;. ,.a:h xas a swearing contest* Jack swears iha: riarry 
committed a crime. Harry swears he*s innocent* Each man then tries to 
get many tree-:,^ as possible to swear with him, Vi'hoever get<; the 
a)u^t co"Swearer;5 ^^ms. 

Freemen who ;oin the contest lay their own ^.?putation5 on the hno. 
\i ihey swear Harry's innocent and found holding stolen too:, the 

cc-SAearers have co^nmuted per)ur>. They've broken their oa:hs and will 
^-or trusted again. If Harry's welMiked his village, and people ihink 
he's nonest, he's hkely lo win the coniest. If hf's a known cnminai, 
ne*ii have a hard iimo. 

Aimosi all Tied.evai Engh^h legal prxesses reiiedt in some x^w upor. 
i^or-f! caihs. Cnminars were accused b) oath. Sefore a triai by ^o-^bat, 
eac^T ^tde ^^vore its cause was ;ust. Before an ordeaL The accuse:! persori 
swore he or ^he was innocenT, 
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The feudal English had yet another legai option, II a law 
broken, someone :old The king and ne decided what to do, li rwo people 
had A qisarrpL fhey went to thp i^'^^'g- The king decided who v/a^ righi. 
This is caUed roval judgment. 

To get a royai ^uOgment, a ireeman nad to vistt the king. The kmg's 
oeciSiori Jtas ATiiten down on parchment rof ihe man 10 ^ake back 10 hts 
shire as pcooi. Thn written decision wa^ Cdlleo, quite sensibly, a writ. 
Otten^ the king w^ould issue a writ based on one side of the story. A 
lew weeks Eater, someone would arrive and tell him the other stde. He^d 
then have to issue a A'rit :o take Da^k the first writ. 

To Complicate matters,^ tne king wasn't the only person \^'ho lade 
decisions by r'^yai judgment. He had an officer^ a reeve, in each shire to 
keep the peace. Like Hammurabi^ s judges, shire-reeves shared in the 
kmg^s power. Shire-reeves often had a personal interest in the cases 
the> tried* Sometimes, they lei their friends get away with murder. 
Sometimes, they punished their enemies unfairly. 

To limii the shire-reeves' power, English kings appointed special 
juoges. These men visited each shire in turn. Using the king's authority^ 
they made royal judgments about all unsettled cases. Because they were 
on location, royal justices cculd get more facts about cases than the 
king. They made more informed decisions, Unhke the shire-reeves, the 
justices had no stake in the cases they tried* 

3y 1 i 50 A.B., en Ci^glishman had many ways to solve his legal 
problems. He ctvjid go to his shire-reeve. He couid wait for the 
traveimg royal justice to appear. He could go directly to the king. Any 
of these people could give him a royal judgment. Or he couid ask one of 
them to iry his case by oath, by ordeal, or by combat. The king, justice 
or shire-reeve, in turn^ could refuse royal judgment and, as in the Dunbar 
F^eld ca^e, insist a case be tried by one of the other methods. 

Disciiss the loiiowing questions with ymr ciss- 

L Medieval people believed that ordeals and combats tested people's 
guih and innocence. Today, we disagree, *e think that combat 
tests the strength and courage of the warriors^ not their guilt or 
innocence, ^hat does an ordeal test? 

0 Ths accus&j's i^ysicai endiirancs, jmpcjrtant bscsaise 01 the bsiiei 
that inn«;ent peopla cc=Jid ^cre great t^ysicai pain* 

o QckI's opinic^ abcHit case, tiTiportant because of the belief that 
GM was i^^sonaily involved in daily life and that Ha wcsild uphold 
jijst^cea 

tOu 'hmk oeing honest or i:mc-C'^nt h^^lps a person ei^dufe pain"* 

o No, that's siperstitiQii. There's no du^ect correlation bet^Sfaen 
fTKsral character and i^ysical endiirsnce* 

G : 



o Yes, It you believe in yairseif or yoir cause, pain i$ c" jier to 
endure. 

o Superstition <r Mt, ms^y people still accept this phUosophy, The 
Kung Fu TV series (wherein the hero walks m fire, fasts, is 
beatan^ etc- to prove his moral superiority) and Gordon Liddy's 
bod<. Will , are current cK-^mples- ^ 

3. «hat does a swearing contes: (trial by oath) test? Do you think 
th^se factors should be considered when deciding a person's guilt or 
innocence? *hy or why not? 

o Trail by c^th tests the general reputations of both the accused 
and the ^cuser, the cofnmunity's sentiments about them, their 
pOfRjlarity* ' 

o Y^, reputatiOT and poj^iarity farovids a go<rf backgr<aind for 
deciding whether or not soineone is likely to have committed a 
crime* 

o Ko, sOTie po^iar people with good re|Wtations c<K!imit crimes, and 
some uni^pular people with bsd regaitations don't a^mit crimes. 
There's no diffct ccrrelati<^ Introducing aich information biases 
the peopie making the judgment* 

Do you think people who ^wear to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but The truth" in courts today really do? Is oath-taking 
the best way to make sure people are telling the truth? VS/hy or whv 

HOT? ' 

o P&jury is stm a crim^ most peopie are honest; most peopie tell 
the truth under oath; etc 

o Mc^ people do ^^tevs-'s best f<r th^; criminals can't be 
trustoJ to tell the truth; etc* 

o Uitimateiy^ most people still base their decisi<^ about wheth^ <^ 
not to oeiieve someone w the same factcs-s the medieval English 
used: the speaker's re^tation^ past esperience ^ith the speaker 
il^sonal or "through tl^ grapevine^, whether ^ not they iike the 
speaks, etc- 

5. ^ n^: X3S a v^rit? 

0 The king's decisions ab<^ s legal matter, ^^itten do^-n on a oif-ce 
of parchfn^t, 

6. Jn T^edievai Sngtand, who could iry cases by royal judgment? 

o The kbg^ shlre^-rseves, and royai Justices, The king c(XJid de-ide 
cases ail ovs^ the country; a shire-reeve caulo only decide cases 
^ithin^his o^ shire; a roya! justice c<sj]d only decide cases in 
the shires included ^ his itinerary* 

. ii you lived m ?Tiedieval England ^r,i — ^ -- ne. v,-^^ 
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c Students should state and ^ppcrt cpinions with reference to ihe 
information in the text. 

Have students read "Arson at Great Peatiing," p-ge 35, 



"So:i-3=^,^e,"' Sikipped Ora:rn Dun^^nere as ^h- shelled another beuii. 
J i.on's -h^a,:- occn CT=i;:> dbo'^i Be-k\ Miller. ]t rccidr/t na.e been 

■-:^--^n..rg boans in irj-it ol her conage. Tne> all kne^' Grann". Aa^nU one 
-. mac^ Aord>. '^ftut Granny," Margaret >tarEed. 

■■B it not^)h')g:" '^.racny ii^terryp^ed. ^^Every la^i one 01 vouS ^een mm 
:.ioo^uiK ^ro-^'^d th-r house. ^Sainng 'ui ner dad ^^as out. I sa^^ h:ni 



ani thny-; ^bo jt the 



i --*- .v. r--, pj-A.-d .jp their ears, h aM>one kfje.^ 



--*r"s !a oih, , "var^-ii did, 5no u,eo ne\t door, 

P::'- T a].^^:.s ^ne^king over mere/ Sar^h shook her 

t :■ De *rouDi'? sooner or iater/* agre->d another voLTia:), 

-r.i 1 ^,r*t Hc.t^r ^e*:?ri a^vything Hke that lire: ^ hole house ^^era up 
^aran pausea to re.nernb^r, ^"There Aav/: a thing ihev reuld 
-/"^ :--^^^^^Gn't go: ih- .vater Ifom the river lasr enough,"" Sarah 
.^jc-. O: ojurse, tn^ngs .^ouidn': oe w Dad ii ihe ^n^l! haonV can-^ht.'^ 



^^K.ien. ^ S.^^dn-, a quarter oi the uH^ge'^ n^r^. e>i haa 
'"^e "^iii ca^jght tire, aJi th<ir ^rar^ 



:.>r^-:; ^ - t"!e mm]. J^h-^n 



peo;Vc^ ...^rn re^^on to nar*> th- nr^l.-^r ^ 



^^Tnere;" exclaimed Margaret. '^Vlhat's he going out poaching tor if 
just burned the miil? He*d knov; they'd come looising for him." 

Grann> lell siieni and sulked. 

"AMy^;,a> Margaret as a gt??tur^ of peace, ''I think !i serv-^ 
"^a n Vu kr right* Keeping Berky and To-n apart hke that," 

Sarah loor.eo up Viargare;* 'Tna: i^n'c ihe vt-ay I heard it at 
''Soy sai^Vl^M'garet, 

"Sot at a!L" answered :i>3rah, ":>dtin had nothing to ao ^;tn it, 
f^ecky aecided she didn^t want to marry Tom. Gave ram a fiat no," 

The other Aomen looked shocked, Tney^d all thought 3ecky wanted 
to marry Tom, Becky's lather, Sam, vt-as the only person in the viilage 
who didn^t approve. 

"\S'ny do you think Tom made such a fuss?" Saran contmued; "becky 
told him straight out, 'No!* 3u^t like th-.t. And then she giggled a bit, 
Yo-j know how Becky giggJes, Drove him plum crazy. That's when he 
Planed KitTtng her*" 

''"le^: I remember that!" several women chimed in, TheyM ail run in 
from ine nelds that afternoon becau:>e of the commotion at ihe mill, 
■^hen tney arrived, Becky was lying m a heap on the ground, bruised and 
^oDbing, To^fi and Sam ^vere ^Arestling in the dusi, 

li took two men 10 puii Tom away from Sam Miller. But he calmed 
dOL^n qutckly. He didn^t look at Becky, just picked up hts vet and 
v^ai^ed a J^ay, Later that evening, the miller's house caught hre and 
Durned 10 the ground. 

Tne sheriii'5 men tound Tom a i-dw days later, deep m the fvres^ 
^e s,j.ore he*d hadn*t been in Greai Peatlmg since the afternoon 01 the 
■i^nt* \o one had <ieen hSm in rhe v^iage. but fe-^ L?eheved his story, 

"■^ ii^l \^a> Becky Thinking of u turn him do^^n?'' Margaret Aas 
vinnoved. 

"I cjOiVX knovv that 1 should t^^li you ihis," Saran Jov/ered her voice. 
''fit^ck> lol.:: me she's been 'seeing s.:^Trsebody ehe. So^nebod, ;uore 
iTsporiant.'' 

Granny Ds.nsTiere laughed, ''Poor Becky. That fool of a iath=?:% 
r:idt'5 vrho ii T^, He's ai.\^>5 teJhng her bhe could do better than fom.^' 

'Xa^t hai vest J Td have ^worn no man ali\ e va- better tnan Toti," 
Margaret ^hook h^^r nead sadl>, "He's gomg beiore the sherjt' ^^zC the 
r^. r:^'< lu^tiC^ to-iorro^j., I dcv;'t think he's got a chan-^e.'* 

A e!l,'' Sar^h ^msied sl>ly, "Onrt^ ToinS ^uz o: Ehe ^^a - , Ar**^ 



Discuss the foUowing questions with your class- 
ic The text you just read is a fictional short story, ^hat h n about? 

o A gr<^p of women^ who are sheiUng beans in front of d cottage^ 
gossip about a. local crime. 

2. Ano*5 the prime suspect? that's he inspected of? iX^hy? 
o Tom Ackybourne. 

o He is ^spected of arson, setting fire to the miller's ho*i5e. 

o He was in tcve with the miiler's daughter, Becky. Th^ aftermMn 
before the fire, he and Beckj^ broke up ajKl he had a fight wit^* 
Sam, the miller. 

3. This story is set in the village ot Great Peathng^ shire of Leichester 
(L£S-ter)^ England. The year is U8!. What might happen lo Tom 

^/when he goes before the kini^'s justice? 

o* Students sbouid recall Ir^i ^e^imis lessons that Tom might be 
tried by combat, ts^deal? oathj or royal judgment. 

LESSON TH^BE 

Have students read "Twelve La^ul and Konest ^en^** which 
introduces a new legal pr<K;esSp trial by jury. 

T^-eive Lasi-iul anci Honest Men 

As Margaret Cordwainer sat discussing Tom's case, a cloaked 
horseman rode into the village square. He hurriedly asked directions. 
Then he spurred hii tired horse up the hiil toward Pearling Manor. In hts 
satcheU ihe rtder carried a a-rit stamped with the royal sea! of Henry II. 
li ^aid: 

''Hei^ry, by :he Grace ot ^God* King of England? Lord of 
Ireland, DuKe oi Normandy and Aquitaine, Earl ot Anjcyj. to 
:he tree men of Leichestershire, greetings. After niost 
earnest talk with my Lord Ramer, Sheriff ti Leichestershire 
a:^d 'T^y Lord Gianviile. Justice ot the Realms *t is my wUi 
^hai jOu snaH choose p-ve!ve lawful and honest freemen to 
deterrninej upon their oaths, the guitt Dr innocence of 
Thomas Ackybourne, freeman of Great Peailing^ accused o: 
arson jn this year of our Lord, one t=housandr one hundr^^d 
eighty and one.'* 

Discuss this q^-ie5tion with your class to ciarify the writ's archaic 
larigiiage. 

Henrv II -^a,^ king of England trom to 11S9 A.D. To ''■^hom 

^ni dddressed'^ ^ h;^i does i: say'* 
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o It is addressed to the freemen of Leichestershire <LES-ter-sher). 



- o It says Henry has talked with the sheriff and his justice (Lcrd 
Raln^ ar^ Lord Glanvill^. As a resjlt of that discussion, he*s 
ordering the freemen of/ Leichestershire to choose twelve men 
from amffiig their rnimber to decide Tom's cascp "on their oatte-" 

After completing this discussionj ctMHinue the reading. 

Dunng Henry IV% reign England grew quickly. The King needed 
better ways of giving his peopie justice* He took parts from the oid 
iegai processes and pia>^d around with them- When he mi:fed trial by 
oath with royal judgment, he came up with trial by jury. 

in this new process, the shire chose twelve freemen who knew 
something about the crime and the accused person- Each of these men \ 
was known for obeying the iaw and keeping his word, Based on what he 
i<new, each man would make up his mind about the case. In a sense, 
each juror made a royai judgment. As added protection, each juror swore 
his decision was the truth in front of the sheriff and a royai justice. 

Only free men could be jurors. Serfs and women were excluded. 
Under ancient Angio-Saxon iaw, mo5t wo^ien and children were owr.ed by 
iheir husbands and fathers. Because they weren^t fully free, women^s 
oaths were not binding* This kept them off juries and out ot the witness 
box, it kept them irom signing contracts- As medievai towns grew, more 
wo-nen took over businesses- They needed to sign contracts and use the 
courts. The laws discriminating against women slowly began to change* 

^Xhen Henry II started trying cases by jury, he didn't know if his new 
system would work- Take part in this experiment and help him find out, 
Everyone in your class will pliy one of the "twelve lawful and honest 
freemen" chosen to try Thomas Ackybourne's case. 

If you hved in Great PeatUng, mucn of whar you'd know about the 

case would come from gossip- The story on ihe previous page has given 

you inis general background. ^Iso, you'd kno^A.- Tom and have an opinion 
abo'it him- 
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Vcur teacher will give ;^ou a number from I to 12. This number teils 
.ou .^riich juror youVe plavi-g. Look up the juror on the hst below and 
*snd Qij; ^ho he is* 

Th^^e are 12 juror rolas so eacn wifl be played by 2 or 3 students* 
These students must discuss their roie, reach, agreenient iibout their juror's 
yoie and cast <^ feaiiat. Assign juror roies by having students c<^nt ofi, 
i through 12, ar<^nd the room, Grmp stud^ts so those playing the saine 
jurts- can work together. Prevent students Irom reading role descriptions 
other than their own by beginning the next phase oi the activity as 
quickly as Dossible. 

NOTE: Alte- students h^ve begun reading their rcle descriptions, 
HAvatei}^ inform the students playing Juror #5, WilUam FitzStephen- that 
he committed the erifns. He set fire to the ^rdU^'s hc^js^. The motive 
for Williajn's action is explained in the roie descriptitMi. 
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As a point of histcrical accuracy, <m!y rn^les is'ere originaUy 
tiensidered freemen. Some of \h& jurors (#'s 1, 7, 9 and li) are 
twhmcaiiy vUleins. VUleins w^e a specific class of serf who operated 
as freemen in ail dealings except^ttw^ involving their direct overlord. In 
some shiresj vilieins did participate on juries^ in others, they did not. To 
provide a sufficient diversity of ctiaract^^j we have included villeins on 
* ffijr jury. 

Juror //I 

V'bu are Nicholas the Carter , Over the yearSj youWe buiit up a 
prosperous business carrying food and antmais around i-eichestershire* You 
don*t know Tom very weii, 'OccasionaUy, he hires you to cart grain. He 
always pays you on time, so you have no reaso,i to dislike him. 

Just before the fire, you delivered a load of wheat to the mil! at 
Great Peatling, On your way home, just at dusk, you saw a man coming 
down the road toward you. When you waved heito, the man looked up 
startled and ran into the forest. A few days later, you heard that Tom 
Ackybourne burned d^rwfi" Great Peatling Mill* Suddenly, the encounter 
made sense. \ This f^an was about Tom's height. He didn't want you to 
see him going toward the mill. ^ 

Juror ffl 

<. 

You are, John Grim , and .if^man* YouWe lived all your IS years in 
Great Peatling. Three years ago, you married a woman from VE/haltey| 
the next village over. Mow you have two healthy children. You are a 
very good carpenter, the best in the village. You work hard and the 
people of Great PeaJiing respect you. 

You and Tom grew up together. You^re as close as brothers, Tom is 
very level-headed and fair. In all your years together, he's only lost his 
te^Tjper once. That happened when you brought up the subject of his 
marrying someone other than Becky. 

On the day, -ol ihe- lir^^ you were._._Ln_ .^halley, helping your 

tather*in-law mend a table* When you got back to the village, your wife 

told you Tom had bean by and was very .angry- She also told you that 

the mill had burned and people were saying Tom did it* You talked with 
Ton after his arrest and he swore he didn't do it. 



3uror #3 



You are Robert of Whalley ^ Under-'Sheriff for a village close to Great 
Peatling, Because of your imporiant position, you live in %'halley Keep, 
You own good farmland and can afford serfs to farm it for you- You 
know Tom Ackybourne is a poacher, but you haven^t'been able to catch 
him. This reaUy bothers you* You want to bring him to justice* 

On the afternoon of the fire, you were at Peatling Manor on 
business. You ^^'ere just leaving as the fire broke out. You rushed to 
organize the iire-iighttng. At the mill you overheard a woman say that 
her daughter saw Tom Ackybourne 5tart the fire. 
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3uror //^ 



are Hugh PeverlU , You live in the vHlage,. of Vlykeham but 
spend most of your time m the nearby Abbey oi t^evern, wheie you, study 
oi<J manuscripts, You own good* fctrmland, ^vhich is mar^aged by serfs/ 
You don*t know Tom personally, but the monks a.i the Abbey say he's 
very devout* 

Last week a monk ^lold you, in the strictest confluence, that Becky 
MiUer had come to him for help, Becky told the ^nonk that Tom did not 
burn the mill and she knows who did. Becky refused to name t)ie 
arsonist* You hope she changes^ ner mind. 

Juror if 5 

You are FitzSiephen , 19 years old, son and only heir to the 

land and wealth of Stephen of Wykeham. When you were 9 years old, 
your father married you to the daughter oi a neighboring landlord. You 
don't Hke your" A'ife. She and your two children Jive with her father and 
will do so until your father dies and you inherit his lands. 

You don't know Tom personally. Becky iMiiler says Tom is a good, 
and honest man and very dull. You've"'been seeing Becky on the sty for 
three or four months. Because you're married, she'*on't take you 
seriously. She plans to marry Tom. Becky told you about Tom's fight 
with her father. You realized that if something happened to the mill 
everyone would think Tom did it. Your teacher will give vou more 
information. 

luror ?/6 

You are Peter de Neville , lord of Peatling Manor and overlord of th*- 
villages of vS'haiiey and Great Peatling. Your're 3^ and have spent most 
of your life in France overseeing your lands and fighting wars. You don't 
like the Anglo-Saxon people. They ^seem brutish and lazy. You're sure 
they lead violent, ugly lives. 

lorn is one of the Anglo-Saxon freemen who lives in your villages. 
You only see Tom when he pays his rent and does his annual week oi 
service. You don't pay much attention to what goes on in your villages. 

•fl/hen you arrived from France a week ago, your servants toid you 
that Tom burnt the mill. You're very angry because though Samuel ran 
the mill, you o*,vned it. Now the harvest won't be milled in time for the 
winter unless you pay one of the neighboring millers, 

Juror tf7 

Vou are Alle n Langland , blacksmith m the village of Great Peatiino. 
You own the best farmland in the village and have three serfs. Vou"re 
only ?.i but you :,iake a very good living for your wife and six children. 
!om IS a few years younger than you. You aren't close iriends but 
you've always liked him. He's honest and hardworking, though he hasn't 
been very successful. 

On the afternoon before the fire, when you pulled To.t) away from 
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5am Miller, you ssw how angry he wa5. Vou also saw ihai he calmed 
down and left peacetuliy, Vour forge is very close to the mill and you 
were ^vorkmg lat^e into the evening*- If Tom had returned lo set ihe tire, 
you would have noiiced him, 

Juror //S 

Vou are ^lUian^ Harrison , warden o! the king^s forest. Vou gre^^ up 
in Great Peatling, but you lelt when you were 13 to make your v^ay m 
the AJt'OcJd. Last ye^r, you returned wah a commission ironi the king to 
ac: as warden and gameakeeper. 

You knew Tom as a child, and didn^t hke him. However, since you've 
b^en backj youS^e had some interesting talks wiih Tom. He seems to be 
m the forest ior. 

Late in tiie afternoon on the day of the fire, you caught Tom 
trapping rabbits tn The forest. You didn^t arrest him because he seemed 
very upset, Vou talked to him for a whiie and he fixed you a dinner of 
rabbit stew. It was quite dark by the time Tom left. He was heading 
deeper inTO the forest, not back towards Great Peatling, 

Juror / /9 

Vou are Duns Evesham , a farmer from Great Peatling. You live in a 
small cottage with your elderly mother. Though your father was fairly 
weil-off^ he died wlien you were still young. Since then, it's been hard 
to make ends meet. 

Your mother took a liking to Tom when he was a little bo>^ She 
Saw him as the grandson she never had* Tom, in return, has a!way^*been 
kmd 10 your mother. He stops 'to visit her often and sometimes -brings 
small presents. 

Vou- spent ihe afternoon of the fire working in the fields, *hen ;ou 
:?aw the omoke^ you came running to help. After ii was ail over, ^ou 
heard about tho fight Tom had with Sam and Becky, You sympathized, 
■ihen >ou were young, a girl promUed to marry you and then backed out 
of It. If you had thought to burn her tojse down, you would have* 

Juror //lO 

You ai*e Stephen of Wykeham , an important knigh: and close fnend of 
the king. VouWe retired to Fyske Casile and have become very involved 
in the life of the shire. Your wife has been dead tor several years. 
Though 5he bore you five children, only one survived. His name is 
William, You don^t trust hiii much. 

You know Tom weU, though he isn't one^^O! your villagers. He served 
under you during the last war. He wa^ a ioyal and courageous soldier, 
remarkably calm in battle, 

Sam Miller i*^ a cheat. Everyone in ihe shire knows it. Wilier geLS 
awa\ with it because his overl^iird, de Neviile, won'; do anyihmg. Perhaps 
Ton set ihe fire^ but it's just as likely one ot \2il!er's victims hnaiiy 
decided to get revenge. 
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Juror if n 

Vou are G 30 f i r e > C or d aj n er , ^ rarmer of the village ot Great 
Pestling, You're 35 year^ Jld^, " Your v^ue, \Jz.rf^ret, 'bore >ou len 
cM:iren* Only six ot the-7^ Ined. Tom ^Aas a g6od triend ol >o>jr second 
oId(35i ^op, You've ^luays liked Toti .ana ih\t\k he's be'^^n a ^ood 
mtiuence on year ^on\ 

':*nen people siaried sa>ujg that To;n ^ei ihe tire, vou though: they 
were craz>. Bui Margaret told >ou one evening iha; Sarah Thatcher tola 
her that To^t^ fud good reason lo burn the nojjse because Secs:v refused 
to Tnarry hiiTi, 

3uror // 1 2 

You are Ha mon de Mascey , a free.T^an* Though your lather A-as oni> 
a larmer, he was very \\'eaiuhy* You were his youngest son, so you didn't 
inherit the Earrn* \our father sent you to uhe household oi the Earl of 
LeKchester to be trained as a page* Through hard work, you are novt' a 
squire and will so'neday be knighted, 

"tou and Ton served under Stephen ot Wykeham during the last war. 
Though you were serving a knight, and Tom was only a root soidier, you 
saw a good deal of him* was always trying to better himselt by 

playing up to the knights and lords. You think he's a pushy braggart/ 
Robert oi ^hajie> is a good friena oi your:^* He told you about .he iire 
and that some girt in the village saw Joix\ set it. 

The following sectic^, ^he Trla! of the Great Peatling Arsonist^^ 
sfKHjid be read al5Kid to the class. 

The Trial of the Great Pearling Arsonist 

You are in the great stone courtyard of P^atlmg Manor, home o[ 
Peter oe Neviiie, overiord of the village of Great Peatling, There is a 
bn^k autuTin w nd. You and ih^ other freemen of Leichestershire, yo^jr 
cli>aks pulled tightly around your stojlders, stand in the center of the 
courtyard in small groups* You talk quietly. Each group eyes ihe 
others. Though the trial hasr/: started, everyone knows Tom 
Acr.vi^ourne's rate is hein§ decided right no\)i, by, the opinions pa^^ing 
arojnj the couriyard, 

A: the stroke of noon, the Under-Sheriff oi Great Pearling enters. 
Ho .loas a greeting to tne iwo most importanr lords and dears his 
throat. The yard is suddenly snent. PuUmg a parchinenr scroll from 
clo^ik, the U^^der-Shenff reads ihe namos of the chosen twelve* \\{ are 
p^e^^eni and ready to serve, 

» 

^^ith nod toward a sione archway, the Under-Sherin claps his 
hands. The crowd turns to see Tho-nas Ackyboume, tightly gripped b-, 
t-^o g-jard:>. He looks tired and unnappy. The Under-Sheriff addresses 
prisoner m vjl?mn voice* 

'Thomas Act<yDourne* you i,tand beiore us. a Freeman oi ihe viH^i^e 
ot Great Peat ling a.W iS y^ars jf age. ^ ou are accuseo ot ^rson bv ihc 
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Sherdt of Leiche$tersi*ire and tiv common lalk o£ freemen. It is said you 
did wimuUy set fire to the hot^e oi Samuel, Millar of Great Peatiing, 
A'hich fire did destroy both the mUier^s house. and the mill, ^ Upon your 
oEth^ how do you plead?'* 

Thomas looks careiuHy around the courtyard. Then, in a caim, steady 
votce, he repiies. "Upon my oath as a Christian man, ! did set no such 
fire, I have been faisely accused because of my great anger tosvard the 
miliar and his daughter. Upon my oath, 1 spent ihe evening of the fire 
collecting w^ood in ihe Royal Forest of Letchestershire." 

The Under-Sheriff raises *iis nand to'silence the crowd's chatier. He 
calls the tv^'eive jurors foward. "You have just heard the charges against 
ihe prisoner and the prisoner's response. Upon your oaths, what is the 
truth of this .Tsatter?" 

Re-read the facts about your character. Based on that information ^ 
how would he vote? Meet with the other students playing your juror and 
decide how to vote, When you reach agreementj have one student write 
your group's decision on a piece of notebook paper, Usfe this iorm: 

**Upon my oath as a Christian man and a Servant of 
Henry^ King of England^ 1^ (your juror's name), swear 
that Thomas Acky^bourne is (guilty or innocent) of the 
charges of arson "against him," 

After this sentence, siga the character's name. Remember, your 
luror's vote counts liks a sworrr-^statement. As a medieval EngHshman, 
you know that the devil will get you if you lie. 

Allow students sifiicient tirne to reach agre^^t ^ write c^t their 
ballots* Collect the ballots^ taily the votes and anncmnce the rnajcrity's 
decUiwi* Thcsugh the idea of a unaninKjus **tnie*' verdict ^as lftCcs^|K«'at^ 
in the jury pr<x:ess at an early date? we have omittei it h^e f&r the 
sake of simp^city. See Discussicm Questic^ §Z in ^riai by Jury* below. 

L ESSON FCXJR 

Debrief the role-play by dbcussing^ the following questions with your 
class. 

Triaj .B i _jury 

1, Did the jury make the right decision? 

o The right dacssion is that TtK>mas Ackybcairne is innocent. William 
FftzStephen Uur^ #5) set the fire. Resl the 3ar<^ #5 role 
description alcarf. Have students ^h6 played that role explain 
their votes to the class* 

2. a hen Duns Evenshsm, Juror, was young, a girl broke a promise to 
marry hio). How did the people playmg Evensham vote? Did 
^ympathizmg vvith Toti effect their decisions? 
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o Have the students' who played this* role explain their vote. 

Peter de Ne\'ilie,/ Juror, //6,' doesn^t like Tom because Tom's 
Anglo-Saxon. Jutor //lO, Stephen of Wykeham, Ukes Tom because 
Tom's a good soldier. How did these t^A^o jurors vote? Did iiking or 
disliking Tom' aiiect their decisions? 

o Have the students who piayed these roies explain why they voted 
for or against Tom, - 

Both Robert ot WhaHey, Juror //3, and Vt'iUiam Harrison^ Juror i?8, 
kno\^ Tom is a poacher. Did knowmg that Tom was a crimina! affect 
these jurors* votes? 

o Have the students who played these roi« explain why they voted 
for <^ against Tom, 

Unless you played Juror i?:>, you had no actual knowledge ot whether 
or not Tom set fire to the miller's house. You couldn't have decided 
in his favor because you knew he was innocent or against him 
because you knew he was guilty. Wh'at^ then, mfluenced your 
decision about Tom's case? VErhy did you vote as you did? 

o Besides sympathy, personal likWdisHke {js^ejudice) aisi Tom's known 
criminal status (discussed in Questions 2 tJarcugh #), reasons for 
jurors' decisions might include 

o Suspect some<^ else* Durc^ #5, and #10 were 
given reascHis to think the crime ,was <:ommitted by 
someone other than Tom.) 

o Local gc^ip- i3ur^ #3, #11, and #12 heard rmnKsrs thst 
a villager ss^ iom start Ehe £ird* Also, all the ivr<^s 
could have been inlluenced by the g<^ip in **Arson at 
^ Great PeatUng-'O ^ 

0 Circumstanttai evidence. (3ur<s- #1 kno^ of 
circumstantial evidefKie against Tofrij 3urors #7 and #S 
are aware of circumstantiad evid^ic^ i^^^cKn^s favc^-J 

0 Tom's s^orn word, CTom swore he was innis:ent to 3uror 
#2 in p^vatej he repeated this oath in jaibiic just befts-e 
the trial*K 

ijhat tniormatLon wouid have helped you make a better decision? 

o Jurofs' decisions w^e bas^ on (i) facts that had little nothing 
to do with the case (whetlter or not they Uked Toja, etc) and (2) 
untied facts (circumstanttai evidence, hearsay^ etc; facts the 
truth of which the Jurffi- had no means .of assessing), 

o Jurors needed more factual information ^Kmt the case, about what 
happened the day of the fire, ab<Mt who saw what, when^ etc 

o 3urors need some way of deciding whether the facts they heard 
were true. 
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7» How could *Tom*s triaJ have been changed so jurors would get the 
necessary Inlormation? 

o 3iirors cwld have shared inforniati<»i by discussing the case more 
f<K'maiiy« 3uror §^'s infcM^matioo about Becky's partial confession 
might have come to the surface in aich a discussion* Jorors 
would at least have had a chance to challenge each other's 
information.' 

o JurcH^ cf^id havQ clarified the ciraimstantial evidence and gossip 
by nearing testimony/statements fr<Mn the pMple who saw Tom 
start the fire^ from B^ky, etc* 

3ury decisions today must usuaiiy be unanimous. Ail the jurors must 
agree about the truth of a case or their verdtct is not accepted- Do 
you think this rule results in a better jury decision? How wcuid it 
have affected Tom*s trial? 

o Unless Tom was unanimously convkrted acquitted, this rule 
wtsjld have helped the jury render a better dwision. In (s-der to 
get a unanlrmHis v^dict^ the^ jurors wouid have h^ to discuss the 
case* Such a discussicHi w^^id have c^is^ jurors to share their 
infer .^tion about tte case and might have ev^ brc^ght the true 
Oili^it to lighS* 

o Some peqple find this rule frustrating since one stublx^ juror can 
cause a mistrial* Others feel that, if the pr^ecuti^m's case isn'H 
good en<Hjgh to convince twelve i^ople ''beyond a reastxtaole 
rioubt," then the reused shoiid go free. 

Complete tt^ !ess^ by discussing the foilowlng questions with y<s£r 
class. 

Picking the Best Process 

1, In this lesson* youWe iooked at five" legal processes used in medieval 
England. Each was supposed to test an accused person^s guih. What 
v^'as each process really a test of? 

o Review the five legal pr<x:esses ^^ith ycKir class, noting the 
deciding factor in each b^stanc^ 

0 Combat: the stretigth and courage of the ccHnbatants* 

o C^deais the i^ysicai endurance of ti^ sccusedj God or 
fate's qpinion about the case. 

o Oath-taking: the refsitations of the accused and the 
^cus^. 

o Royal Judgment: each party's influence ^ith the 
decision- Enaker* 

o Jury; each party's influence on the twelve jurors. 

2- Vthai do you ihink a legai process ought to test? *^nat should be on 
trial during a trial? Which of the fiv^ medieval processes does the 



best, job of this? 
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o "SiiaX wght to be trial is whether or not the accused 
committ^ the crime; whether she/he's ^ilty or inaMentj whether 
or not the law was broken; which side of an ar^ment is n^t 
Just; etc* 

o Though both are imperfect, trial by jiry and royal judgment allow 
for the possibility of decisions made on the basis of ^ilt or 
innocence* None of the other methods offer such piHisifciiity* 

o The English preferred trial by Jury to royal judgnwnt because they 
wanted to limit the king^s pews'* Between 1200 and 1*00 A*Dv, 
ordeal, combat , and oath-taking were phased mt and royal 
judgment was curtailed- 
How do you think a legai process should decide whether or not 
someone is guilty? ffhat should ii do? What shouldn't it do? 

s 

o Suggestions might includes 

0 StKHjId have an efficient and accurate means of 
determining, the truth* 

o ShCKild make impartiai judgments* 

o Shouldn't involve tc^turep physical pain, etc* 

o ShcHjIdn|t make d^isions based ai pow^a", infiu^ice^ eg- 
wealth' of the litigants. SfsHild treat everyone ^lually, 

o Should aUow mercy, leniency, extenuating 

cirajmstances, (Or should not allow for ^ch things.) 

o Shtaild take the accused p^^cm^s irtotives into ©ccwnt* 

In the U,5,, some JegaJ decisions are made by juries^ Other decisions 
are made by judges, either alone or working in groups* In other 
parts of the world, hii decisions are made by judges, .Vi^ho do you 
ihink would make a better decision about a case: the people y^ho sit 
on a jury or a person \vho has been trained as a judga? Why? 

o Students should understand that the "jiMJge» system is similar to 
royal judgment except that: (I) the judges are trained 
professiwials, and (2) their decisions are based on evidence and 
matters of law* 

o A Jury would make a better decision because: ordinary people have 
a bett^ understaiKiing of what*s going on in the world; they're 
m^e practical; they'd be riKjre . understanding of the accused's 
situation; it's important to be judged by pe^s; etc, 

o Judges wcaild make better decisions because: they're experienced^ 
the law is t<^ compUcated to be left up to ordinary {^ple; 
people might be too harsh or too lenient. 
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Unit 5 



Florence in Flower: 
The Need lor Auttuyity 

Overview 

Vocab'jtarv 

**Oiving Up the CSooa?" ■ Snor^ dbou: 3 FiOrerin^e ^onan' ^ 

punisniTieni ?or violating ;avvs against iMxurioM^ clothing; disc«-^s?iori 

'The Ciiy That Prospered" - Re^^ding .-i)ou! Renaissai^c-:^ Florence; 
discussion 

^'Scavenger Hunt" - Research activity raniljan^e stude'Kt> ah h 
medieval texxii*^^ and cloth r>4 

Lesson 2 StLideni Edition, p. 4% ins:ruc^or's M^nudl, p. 102 

**The Portesta'' - Readfng and discussion about eniorcr^g anti-luxory 
legislation 

"A Letter to ths Signona** - Writing ac:ivHy ^^hiCh ^laden:^ identify 
causes iOr the le^islaiiOii's tailure ano recorp.nend solutions 

" Do Sui Beat Our Heaos Agai'^isi a ^Xal!*' - Class discussion ^be-j: 
^^n^. Uas are obeyed 

Le-^^iO"^* 3 ::jLudent Eoiiior. p. -S: I^f^iractor'^ M^nudL p. iS9 

"Tne Extfji ingredient" - Reading and discussion about aaihori^v 

Balance oi Po'^A^er" - S^raM group curreni even: acti'.ity; j^iDrLeane 
aisojjSion foilows 

Purposg 

Tho lesson ^\as oe^^^neo ^-> vjpple"jfen: r -trEjc^^c-j^ abjj: Ira^ar. 
Ren jis^ance. lis goah are: 

^d"^; RtfnaiSsan .:e: 

e%a'nine ti^^^ ra_^e5 berund ana co!£;^^'7jO".cc--i o: :e.^,a- 

^ To ^?:^a^^■^^^ trie roncepr :^ ^^j'^oriTs a^-c: . ;^po":a:' :r :o 5 

Objectives 

^.it?r co^-ipiO's-rg Lns'z 5t .ide~<':^ -^5.; ^^^;-e ; j" 
J^cTii :orD^lder( ^.nder rL*r^*r>;*ne a:^t.-J_;v jrv lei;.5iatLc:M 



balance or a-sihonrv in o,ir :>t.v.:ors. 
Preparation 

o Sr^der.t, should r^edO tVc -e-iuon o! rnc.r regular re>>^t.ook ^^.^wirt 
dei>eribes the Itahan Refi^is>anee< 



-■u uiii need* 



o SuHiCient copies o: OF _C_O D£S A ND CRO^^NS, :itudent Eaaion, 
:or dtSTribdtioo to your students 

o Sections oi cur ren: newspapers tor distribution to studeni 
gro^ips during Lesion 3 

o Arrange ciassroom searing mnr^g Lesson 3 ior group ^c^rk, 

ii ine iollo\s.'mg lesion, ail leacher instri^-::ion5 ar^^ printer sn bold 
!ax-_ type- Ml page nu^nbers reier ;o the Srycent Ediuon, -vi^-I 
;'!i:redi^telj irilla'A^ed b^ tne letters IM. 



*ionn *^n) A goia coiri iirsx iSSijed by Fiore^Ke m 12^2 

^Jtd ii>^?d rhrougnout Europe C'jring tae 
v^dd*e ^ge^* The coin st dipped wiih a 

comes :roi^i lore/' tne itilid-^ word I or 

lir^r u J '^jtOther ~jr,o or rr^edie'-a! rlorei^-i-'it' 

v.oiM^). Oi.e tionn -;.orrh about 75 lire* 

^s-^et in} Tne seed^ oi a kind oi gr^i^^. u^:ed :ocd 

in Europe and Asia. 

pa^^-:.!j (n) Tr>e itaJian u^ord for palace: In medieval 

itaivj any large house or oi ?*::al building 
^A'iS a paiazzo, 

P-^'--:-i (n) The Italian word for pUza: a ciiy square or 

pc-ie^-"^ ("i.^ A lemporary* irviveiling governor. Medieval 

iialian city-rrtaies hired pod^stas :o 
adrninister their lav^^s. 

pf...:-r5e_> \n} -\ prediction about tne i'-jture. 

prv^pf^" {v^ T^ sticceedt flourish, :hr!^ gro^^- , oe lucky. 

S in) Medieval Florence's city council: a groLip or 

men chosen Irom the city's upper class to 
make la'^s* hire the podesta. collect taves, 
etc. A man \^'ho served on the councU ^^p'as 
Criiied a S^griori. 

*--:^^"c^ (n> Tie third hour after sunrise, about 9 ^.M* 

In medieval European ri^ieSi cnurchb-^IK 
«er^ rung at this hour (and six other tirr;^^ 
d'^^sng the davJ to remind people to pra>- 

LESSON 

Have students read ^GivLng Up the Gcxxis," page 41 of their te^* 

c-^ht> cn> beilo Defied tierce* *"0[i no/' ^^^oa^i^d Moreno Prancesca. 
h^z^^^eo her tightly - A-rapDeo ^i^rc^i -j^^r more cSo^ei^ dni q-ncki^ned 
■rv?' pa^e. Th? t^c nn-^id ser^aru trotti'a.^' bohmd cheir T^^^tres^^ c.^chan^cd 

"^:"a^e• ^^F^ p^-r*t^'d one oi the ;r(^.d^, "i^^ink oi ^0-l^ ror.iEiori. 



"Oh, do stop nagging/' snapped Francesca. ''l^ndozzo v/ill kill me lor 
being laie! 6e^,ides,*^ she added a^ith ^ noo af her parcel, ^'evervDodv'r, 
already uikmg aboui ,no, Vn\ a kno^An crtmin^J/^ 

As her maids giggled, Frdncesca ^Unced up rhe sione wooci 
dvvClhngs ^'hicn waHed both sides oi rhe m.rro^ street. En the .:it>. 
people lived so close together thai gossip spread like tire. 

Ciiy life could be labcmating, too. A moment iaier, Francesca 
stepped into the bustling Piazza deiia Signoria (the Square ot the Cny 
Elders). To her le^t, two housewK^es haggled over a spUied bushel of 
miHet flour. At ner feet, a group oi i>oys squatted in the dirt, hstenrng 
i-v'ide-eyed to a merchant describe -.he d-^ngers of a journey to 
Constaniinopie. Straight ahead, a nois> crowd of clerks and craftsmen 
pursued new chents. 

Franceses leh a tug at ner sleeve. "Over there, rny iady!" She 
IciOked in the direction her naid was pointing. Squinting into the 
sunlight, she couid just piCk Out the lall, thin figure of her husband, 
Landozzo. Dres5(^d m hi5 best goun, he was pacing back and forth on 
the steps of the PaJazzo della Signorja '''he City Eiders' PaJace). 

"Courage. m> iady."* i^'hi^pered on^ rnaid, squeezing . ^ncesca's 



"Evt^ryone^s ooiag it.*^ niuuered the oiher. ^'^X'hv should ihes imcie 
yoa out?" — ^ - . ^ 

"Because 1 uas stliy enough to get caughu" Francesca smiied, 4.iXh 
a ^ink di her maids, she lifted her chin and swept gracefully across the 
wide piazza. 

^^r.en she reached the Da-lezzo sicds. Francesca caughi her husband^s 
eve. He didn^t iook loo angr>. Reheced. the lad\ opened her mouth to 
apnjogizr tor being late. 3uit then, a na-sh voice boomed across the 

''So. t--i Aiitul ^OiTi^a :.r-r^ ^* iast''* 

Wjnna Frarx-.c^ ^as so ^tarried she ;u^Tipad. The voice belonged lo 
^ -.qaa:. oeetie-lik- .T,an standing a fev feet behind her husbanaT He 
-or- ^ goAn dnd rap of lush olack velvet. The chains and badges the 
ciE.'s nighesT oiiice sw^jng across hj- ch.e'^t. 

*\Nox r.e aone ir,*^ ihoughr Francesca, Landozzo hadn*t told her rhat 
a ^Tie-n'^er oi The Sigr.ona, the elders ^vho governed the ciiv. wovjld' be 
pre^en: ^nen -he tjrned m her ouilawe ' goods. 

"\'Oijr tardiness 'loe^ no^ .-J prj^e me. Mada.n;* the gentleman barkevi. 
■*iour [rUiS ieehng> lor the gioriOus Ciiy of Florence are obvious tro.7? the 
you totaliv igfiDre our la^i." 

'^^^ignon?* Francesca began -^^r^ny 

Tn^ gc^ntlemai! ig-.ored her protest. '^^l^ner- r. the lorbi^Jn^-. 
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property?** he growiec!. His glare rested on France^ca's pdrceL "There: 
Take it;'* An attendant snatched ihe package. 

Landozz^ stepped tor ward to inter lere^ bui ihe 'Signer i raiseo hi> 
hand for silence. In a voice ioud enougn to reach the f£'-:hest corner :>i 
The piaz:^a, he proclaimed: *\\ great evil threatens our city. Vol." He 
turned lo Francesca, ''You and .oihers o: your kirid are bringing tnii evU 
upon us/' 

"Tne old tool!" thought Francesca^ "She held her tongue^ however, 
ana bojr'ed her head. It was better to seejn meek and patient. 

"In the old days/' the Signori contmued^ '^tne people oi Florence were 
modesT and sober. Bui you svant to change thai; don^t you^ Madam? Vou 
want to own and exhibit this-Thing!" He poked a finger at Francesca*s 
parcel in disgust, 

"Use of this arttCie/' he shuddered, "leads to unladylike behaviur. h 
encou ages the sins of pride and vanity. It causes flirting. Our young 
men are led astray. Our city's reputation is ruined* Think, Madam, how 
you waste your husband's wealth! You shame and displease both hts 
family and your own!" 

"To dibglay or even to possess an item like this is forbidden, I: ^3 
against the wishes ot God and the laws of our city* You knew this. 
Madam, But you chose to disobey* In the future you wiii not be so 
Careless, Sring torth the melted lead!" 

T^^ crowd which had gathered to listen was very sttli* Tne Signori 
tore open Francesca's parcel and held its contents high over his head so 
everyone could '-ee, "Herej" he boomed, "is the evil which attacks our 
city." 

Solumniy, the crowd gazed up at the dangerous and forbidden 
article. It ^_as a piece of clothing* Ir ilappedt ever so slightly, tn the 
breeze* 

Francesca sighed as she looked at the garment, A floor-length cioak, 
^nade of bright yellow silk, it was one oi the inost costly coats m all 
riorence and surely the moST beautifuL Pictures oi parrots, butterflies, 
trees, roses^ dragons* and casties were wov-n right into The fabr'C, The 
edge^ Aere embroidered with yelicw and black letters. The w» ole cloak 
was lined with ^ softt warm scarSet cloth, trimmed in black. Her iriends 
hLid been green with envy. 

" Ano I only got to wear it once*" ihoughr Francesca sadi>, SheM 
had the Cloak made for her si5ter-in-law*3 wedding party* The city elders, 
had ouTlawed all preity clothes. On her way tu and from The parn, 
Pr^nce^ca hid her new cloak under a plain brown rob^, 

Clearly, though, she hadn't been careful enoughs The very nex" .^av. 
Lando;;^o go: a norjce from the city eiders* Her cloak h^d been 
reported* Jt ^as an illegal garment. The elders ordered her to turn u 
Over :o :he^". 



'This cloak IS r.iade of sUk^ Mada-n. Can you deny ihar?" The 
Si^ .ori's voice interrtpted Francesca^s thoughis. "It embroidei ed, li is 
brightly colored. Al this is forbidden. cannot aiiovt s:jch evil to 

continuel" i 

^5 Francesca waiched, the Signori draped the yellow cloak on a small 
ta^ie. \n attendant handed him a pot of heated lead. Slowly^ tne 
iignon poured ihe meial over the beautiEUi iabric, Then he took a heavy 
stone siamp, engraved with a lily and a cross, and pressed tr imo the 
cooling met^L 

As The iead hardened, ihe Signori turned lo Franceses v/ith a smile 
oi iriuiDph. "This lead seal,'* he said, ^'marks your cloak as a garment 
outlawed by the City of Florence. Dare you wear 1e again?" 

rrancesca lowered her eyes and muttered, '*No, SignorL" Of course 
she wojjldn*t dare wear it again, but noi because the cioak had been 
outlawed. That didn't bother her. The city elders w^ere always ouiia-AMii^ 
certain clothes, Nobody paid much attention* 

Francesca couidn^t wear the cloak because the Signori had poured 
mojten metal ail over ihe front and ruined the cloth* ***haT a waste of 
good labrici" she thought, wonder ii my tailor can cut the rumed pan 
oil* Viaybe thoreM! be enough left to make a gown* I need a dress for 
The iesttval of San Giovanni anyway/' 

Discuss the foilo^Lig quests*^ ^ith ys^ class: 

This story takes place in ihe late I^th ceniury m a city called 
Florence* '^here is t^lorence? 

o 3\ist west of the ApennLie ^(^ntains^ on the Arnc RivQ-, in the 
Tuscany Valley ot ni^hern Italy. Stud^ts sbcHiId locate the city 
on a map. 

2, The ^iiory is about a J^oman named Vlonna Francesca, (in medieval 
Ita!y, Uonna was a title ot respect* iike "Lady" or ''Madam*'.) V^ha: 
^.va^ Vienna Francesca ordered to turn over to the authorities? 

o A very axp^ive, very fancy yelio^ silk cloak. 

3, n> d^d she have to give up this article'^ 

o The doak was an Uiegai, c^tlawed garmont. The city eiders in 
Fic^ence had passed la^ against o^nSng <^ wearing fancy and 
eKpensiye clothing* 

One 01 the characters in :he storv is called the Signori* \^no ^as 
ne" ^nat did he do ic f^rancesca's Krbidden goods? 

o The Signcs-i was a city eider, a memb^ of the Signoriaj the 
Ci^ncU of wealthy and powerful citizens which governed 
Florae* The Signt^-ia is described in mcjfe detail below* 



0 The Sign^i stamped the city=5 official sealp in ieadj on the 



front of Francesca^s doak so people w^Hild know it was outlawed 
if she tried to wear it again. 

5, Monna Francesca was a reaJ person. She was married to Landozzo di 
Uberto degli Albxzzi, who came fro^n a very powerful Florentine 
family. City records show that, in 13^3, a cloak ol Francesca's, jusx 
like the one in xhe story^ was taken and sealed with lead by city 
officials. The records don't tell us Francesca's feelings about this, 
From the story, how do you think Francesca felt about the laws 
against her cloak? Do you think sheMl obey these laws in the 
future? *hy or why not? 

o She thought the laws were silly. •'Everyone*' was breaking them. 

o She prdiably won't diey them in the future* She says she can 
always get another cloak just like this oro* At the end of the 
storyp sJffi's thinking alKHit having the salvageable material reaxt 
into another illegal garment. 

6. Why do you think ihe gtoup ot eiders who governe^S Florence - the 
Signoria - passed laws forbidding fancy clothes? 

o The SsgniS'i in the story n^tkMis the folibwlng r^scns; 

o Wearing such ciGtl^ is unladylike le^ xo flirting and other 
imET^a! behavic^; is distracting to oti^rs; etc. 

o It encourages ti^ sins of pride aiKi vanity; distracts wotnen's 
attention froiii their fK^iseiK^ld dutiesj etc. 

o it will spoil FlE-ente's rej^ati^ as a mcKl^ and sd>er city. 

o !t^s a waste of n&ney* 

After completing this discussion, have stiaients read ^Ise C£ty That 
Pr«per^5^ p^e 43. 

The City Thai Prospered 

In the dav/n oi their search for an empire^ a group of colonists from 
Rome stumbled across a smalt village on the banks of thf; Arno River in 
northern Italy, Liking the central location, they set up their tents and 
settled down. They named their new city Fiorenz^ or Florence* In 
tatin^ this means **fa:ed to blossom and flourish/" The name wa^ a 
prophecy* 

By the tvt^elUh century, Florence controlled a vast economic network^ 
founded on the wool trade* Florentine craftsmen spun, wove, and dyed 
woolen fabrics famous for their strength and beauty* Florentine 
merchants shipped and traded these fabrics throughout the knovvn world, 

Because people from so many' different countries did business in the 
cit>, money-changing was another important industry. For a fee* traders 
irom Constantinopiej London^ and CastiHe could iastly turn ihetr native 
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coins inxo gold Fioientme florins- Money-changing, v/enx hand-in-hand with 
oioney-lending* Florence quickly became an internarional banking center- 

This wealth was not spread evenly among the city^s population. Most 
Florentines owned -next to nothing- They survived by seiUng their labor 
and skills* Many of the workers who^e careful labor made the cit>'s VooI_ 
world-famous belonged to this lower clas$^ 

People who ov^/ned their tools, their ^r^orkplacej and perhaps a small 
farm in the country belonged to the middle class,. They, too, were fairly 
poor. Heavy taxes made it hard for them to build up large fortunes. 

y Only about 600 men and their families belonged to the wealthy upper 
cl^ss. Some of these men came from the noble families who'd owned the 
Florentine countryside in feudal times. Others had made largq; forturies 
by lending irroney^ owning wool workshops, and trading cloth- 

These upper class families controlled Florentine politics- They and 
ihey alone sat on the councils and boards which governed the city. The 
most powerful of these councils was the Signorua, This group wrote the 
city's laws- It decided when and on whom to declare war- It levied and 
collected taxes. 

Oddly enough^ though, the men ^ho enforced Florence's laws were 
not chosen from the leading Florentine families* They came from the 
upper class families of other Italian cities. 

In the Italian city-states, cut-throat rivalry between important 
families often lead to feuds. If allowed to ran the government, feuding 
famUies used their power to persecute their enemies- This caused 
*'Ide-scale bloodshed and disorder- 
To prevent tb' the city-states hired outsiders to run their 
governments- Florern^e, for instance, would invite an important man from 
V^ilan or Verona to administer Its laws. This traveling governor u'as 
called a podesta. Aided by dozens oi servants, he acted as combined 
puUceman and judge* To be sure he stayed fair and unbiased, the 
Signoria chose a new podesta every six months* 

For ail its wealth and power, Florence was hot a city oi great 
luxury* 'O'r^inar) Florentrnes" lived^ in small, bare rooms- A middle class 
fa-nily might o^-n a simple wooden bedi two or three chests, a table and 
perhaps a feiv benches and w'all hangings, Wealthier citizens used fancier 
furniture. Their goblets and piatiers were made of gold and silver not 
wood and clay. S*i!K even upper class homes wo^uld look empty and drab 
to the modern eye- 

The Florentine di^t was also plain. Like most medieval Europeans* 
these people ate jtist twice each day: once at about iO A.M- and again at 
^ P.M. Breads snd pastas, flavored with olive oil? were their basic 
foods, Ln season, vegetables were added to the menu* Except on special 
occasions^ only the rich ate meats like poultry* pork, and game* Ordinary 
people depended on chestnuts* beans, and millet ffour tor their protem. 




Until the thirteenth century, Florentines were know'n throu^hoiit 
Europe for their sober, modest way of dressing. Tfieir gowns ^'ete cut 
from useful J cheap {abrics, Vl^omen wore a narrow gown of scarlet or 
green cioth and a hooded cioak iined with fur* Men dressed in shorter, 
fuller gowns. Clothing wa& costly, so niost people only owned a few 
garments. 

However, as Floren(:e grew richer, people who could afford to began 
playing with fashion* Young fnen wore ^wo or three different colors of 
stockings. Their gowns got shorter ^ind snorter. Vtomen added bright 
trimming and embroidery to their dresses and cloaks. They ciasped fancy 
belts around their waists. They stuck silver ouckles on their shoes. Tney 
looped their hair with braids,, tassles, and crowns 

The Florentines' Uves had been very plain- It's easy to see why they 
loved the idea of luxury. Beautiful belongings- added to a person^s 
image. They proved a person^s wealth and importance. The Florentine 
display of gorgeous clothes came from the same impulse as their love of 
beautiful paintings, sculptures, and buildings. Between 1300 and 1500, 
this energy exploded into the Italian Renaissance, 

Florentine leaders thought the new fashions were harmful. Money 
was wasted on costly clothes rather than invested in business. Public 
displays of luxury showed the difference between the lives of the rich 
and the poor. This made poor people unhappy and caused trouble. 
Fashion focused too much attention on worldly things. Though civic 
leaders criticized other people for dressing up, they themselves jv'ere 
often the worst offenders. 

Discuss the foiiowing qti^ions with ymr ciassa 

*har industries made Florence so wealthy? 

o Manufacture of and tra4e in woolen ciotlu This inciudei the 
spinning and weaving of wcoien fib^ into cloth; the dyeing of 
Fl^^entine cic^th and of doth shipp^ in frofo Engiand and 
Spain; the marketing of this cioth tlT<Kighffiit Europe aiKl ths He^ar 
East* The uppe' class Florentine merchant? who trsd^Ki in 
usually owned the worksf^*fs in which the cioth they marketed was 
wc /en or dyed* 

o M<Hiey changL-^g and lending made baaking anotJsr i-najc^ Flc^entine 
industry, 

2. Whai was a podesta? Why did Italian city-staies need poaestas? 

o A podesta was a travelling govefn(S'/administrat£g-/judge- Podestas 
hired thesnselves (and their large retinue ox civic officials) to 
city-states short pecis^ls of tifne to enftK-ce the citis* 

governmentSp They act^ as combined iaw enforcenient and 
judiciary. 

o Podestas ^e-Q assumed to be aboi: ^ the p^tis^ politics that 
ini«t^ medieval Itallai? city-stat^ because they came from 
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f<reign city-states* it was asajmed they'd provide uabiasel legai 
administration* The cities needed this because enmity between 
upp« class famiKes was strong* U a ctty*s ia^3ra were 
administered by its own pronunent citizens, favoritisms and 
vendettas quickiy led to civil ^-^^ 

3, For what tasks sv^as Florence's Signoria responsible? 

0 The Signoria was Florence's major government cffiincil* It was 
made up of i^ominent upper class citizens or '^eiders*" With the 
assistance of various oth^ councUs, the Signoria selected 
Florence's podestas, wrote aiKi/or apfH'oved the city*s laws, 
imposed and collected taxK> and h;^Ied foreign affairs* 

^, ^hy do you think some Florentines warned to vt-ear extravagant and 
costiy clothing? 

o They could aifc^d it* 

o They wanted to sttew off their ^yeilth, to imj^ove their status in 
the comimjnity, to keep up with i&r do better than) their 
netghiKx^* 

o Everyone iikes beautefUi things atid their material possessions were 
otbsrwise drab* 

o In a smaii^ densely-pscked city, where ev^cme walked instead of 
rcsle, clothing was an instant way of establishing status* 

5. People ofien define themselves by what they wear. Vl^hat ciothes are 
high status at the moment in your school? Does this vary trom group 
TO group? Imagine that someone decides these clothes are wasteful 
or .%moral and makes wearing them illegal. Would you obey tUe 
law? ifthy or why not? 

G Encixjrage students tojiraw the ctsiniKrtion between status dr^in^ 
t<Klay and status dressing in FI^H*^e- Most grcMiss 'cn a typical 
camj^s can be readily UJentili^ by their clothing* Does this 
£>!>edieoce to style serve the same purpose as it did in FisK^ence? 
Is the expense of keeping up style comparable? 

o Student <^ience to laws iK-ohibiting current styl^ niight depend 
m the nature of the j^nsshn^t^ wnether discsiedience c<xiid be 
detect^p etc* 

After compieting thb discussion^ have yt^t students read ''Scavenger 
^"25^^^ rss^ch activity d^ribsd in this section is 

interKied as a lamework assignment but can be adapted for use in the 
school library during n<^mal class h^rs* It can also' be easily converted 
to a group activity by dividLng the class into t^ms aini telsing students 
to w<^k mth the otl^ in their grc^p to collect as many itefis in each 
categc^y as possible* 



Scavenger Hunt 



Obviously, people in medieval Florence dressed differently than we do 
today, it*s not hard, though, to find out vi'hat these ancient ciothes 
looked and felt like. Ail you need is a iibrary and a clothes closet. 
Bring one exanriple irom each place lo class. 

From the Liorar y, Bring an iilusiranon of a Florentine man, woman, 
or child dressed in the kind ol ciothes he or she wouid have worn 
between 1300 and 1550* You can find ihese pictures in twoks oA the 
history oi ciothjing or how to make costumes. Or look at pamtings from 
Renaissance Florence, See the box for a hs: oi Renaissance painiers* 

From the Cioset . Bring a piece of fabric (or a garment made ^rom 
iabric) that could have been used tor clothing in Florence between 1300 
and 1500* See the box tor a list of Renaissance fabrics. If you can^t 
find any in your closet, some fabric stores wilj give you smali pieces 
called "swatches.*^ 



Renaissance Painters 

Masaccio 
Paoio Uccello 
Perugino 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Raphael 

Michaelangelo 

Renaissance Fabrics 



(U0I-i42S) 
a397-i£;75) 
(14^^6-1523) 
(1^^52-1519) 
(R83-I5Z0) 
(U75"i564) 



Brocade 
Camlet 

Embroidered clotli 
Leather 

5ilk 

Vaire 

Velvet 

LESSON TWO 



A heavy cloth with a raised design woven into it. 

A cloth made from a mixture of goat or ca^iel hair 
and silk* 

^ny kind of cloth with a design stitched on it in 
thread. 

An animal ^kin, vv^jth the hair removed, that has 
been preserved by tanning, 

\ cloth made out of silk, wo^^en \^'ith gold or silver 
threads, 

Cioih made from a fib^r produced by silk^'Orms for 
their cocoons* 

The lur of an ^ "ordinary'* or common animah like a. 
rabbit, a fox? or a squirrel* 

-" iabric A'oven from siik so that one ^ide is smooth 
- id one side is "furry'^ or piled* 

Cloth made from 'iheep or goai hair* 



Have y^r students read ^Ihs Podesta,^ page #5 of their test. 



The Podesta 



"If there's a person ihai you hale 
5end him to Florence as an officer of State." 

In March of i3S4, Messer Amerigo Amerighi arrived in Florence to 
begin his six-month term as podesta. He came from Pesaro, a city about 
95 miles east of Florence on the Adriatic seacoast. He'd been highly 
recommended. Even so, the new podesta soon discovered thai Florence 
was big trouble. 

When he presented his papers to the Signoria, Amerigo found those 
gentlemen seething with frustration. A few days before, a young lady 
had actually paraded into church in a dress with a nine foot train. The 
elders were furious. They immediately passed even tougher laws against 
tancy clothes. StiU, the abuses continued. "Even our own wivesj'Jaugh at 
LIS," one old man complained. 

"Messer Amerigo," thundered a Signori, waving a sheet of parchment, 
"enforce our iaws! That's what we're paying you for! Make our women 
give up thes^ wasteful, evil, insane fashions!" 

With a polite smile, Amerigo took the list of laws from his employer 
and looked it over. It began; 

o Women may not ^-ear anything in their . hair except very 
simple nets and braids. 

o Women may hot wear goid, stiver, or siik lassles and fringes. 

o Women may not wear more than two finger rings a't once. 

o Wo.nen may not wear dresses with trains longer than four 
leet. 

o Children may not wear more than one color of clothing at a 
time. 

0 Men may not wear silver, silk,, or camlet. 

o No one may wear buttons. 

0 No one but nobles may wear ermine or samite. 

The list went on and on. Amerigo siiook his head and sighed. The 
job ^'ould be a challenge. He'd better get to work. Saluting the elders 
wuh a smart dick o: his heels, "Amerigo turned and left the room. 

The next day, the new podesta issued a warning to the citv. 
Starting immediately, the laws forbidding fancy clothes would be strictly 
enforced. His olficers wouid roam the city, keeping watch. Anyone 
wearing outlawed cicthing , would be reported. 

Fines, A^ouid range from 10 to lire or more. (A skilled craftsman 
could oarn about one Hre a day.) Also, the illegal garment would be 
taken away and ruined with the city's lead seal. "No one," Amerigo 
thought. "Will risk losing that much money for some silly fashion." Or 
would they? , 
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"How many offenders did you catch today?" he asked his top officer 
a few days later- 

'*Well, sir... " began the sergeant, 

"Ten? T^^enty?" Amerigo cominued, '^At ^0 lire apiece, that^s 800 
iire* The Signoria will be pieased. Not only will we stamp out fancy 
fashions- ^'e'li also make the city rich," 

"Not quixo 50 nnany^ sir," the officer muttered. 

'^Exactly how many, then?" Amerigo reached fof a notebook, 

^'*eli, exactly none, sir," 

"*hat?" 

"! said, 'Exactly-"' 

"I neard what you saidj" the podesta Interrupted, "I just can^t 
believe .tiv ears. What have you been doing all day? Sleeping?" 

"No, sir!" protested the sergeant, "But they're slippery, sir! Just 
this morningf I sav^ a woman wearing four rows of buttons, right down the 
tront of her dress* I said to her, 'You are wearing buttons. Tell me 
your name so I can report you.^ She lool<s me straight in the ,eye and 
says* * These aren't buttons. See, no buttonholes, no loops. ' They're 
studs* Vm allowed to wear studs/ And oii she flounces." 

"A minute later," the officer continued, '*! saw a woman wearing a 
cloak lined with ermine. Now, I know ermine^ sir* It's white, with black 
flecks, and very soft. But this lady tells me her cloak is lined with 
suckling. ^i!?hat's a suckling?' I said. I was really suspicious, sir. 'It^s a 
common animal,* says the lady. 'You're not going to report me for 
wearing common fur, are ^ou?*" 

"A suckling is any new-born animal J you idiot,'^ replied Amerigo. 
^SNew-born animals don't have any fur yet." 

"Sorry, sir.". 

"took!** Amerigo almost shouted. "From now on, don't even talk to 

them. Just A^rice their names down and 1*11 send for their husbands. I'd 
like to see them try those phony excuses on me." 

Uhrortunateiy> Amerigo got his wish. Eight men reported to the 
Pdlasso the next morning. The podesia grinned as his victims fiied into 
the hearing chamber. "Now," he thought, "we're.geiiing somewhere." 

"Niccolo Soderini," Amerigo addressed the first man. "Three days 
ago, at the hour of tierce, your daughter fiicolosa was seen wearing a 
dress made of two pieces of silk, bound wrth tassies. Wearing such d 
dress is against the laws of your city.'* 
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"Begging your pardon, podesta," Sodermi interrupted, "but that is not 
■possible* Three days ago, at the hour oi tierce, Nicoiosa was at hoine 
with her mother*" ■ _ - ^ 

'\\iy|^officer saw her in rt^e pubhc street,^* -said Amengo firmly. 

*'.My brother and my son are here, podesta. They will 3\^'ear -xkat I 
say IS true,** 

■'How can that be?** Amerigo wa5 puzzled. "Your daughter does own 
a dress like the one described, doesn*t she?" 

"E^odesta," replied Soderini, "my daughter is but ten years' old. fthy 
would she need a dress like that?^* 

"Not a good beginning/^ muttered Amerigo as he dismissed the case, 
^or did things improve. The next man claimed his wife was too old to 
walk in the streets, A third man's sister had been sick in bed for 
weeks. Everyone had an excuse. Everyone had witnesses. 

Late that afternoon, the sergeant found the new podesta slumped in 
hiS empty chamber, holding his head, '*How many fines did you collect?" 
he asked cheerfuJiy, 

Amerigo looked up and moaned* '^ExdCtty none, N-O-N-E, The only 
thing J collected from this whole day's work is a big headache." 

Discuss, the foUowing quasticH^ with your ciass, 

1, ^hat are the laws Amerigo was trying to enforce? 

o Law against lusuric^ k- expensive clothing. Students shtsiid 
recali several of the specifk regulations listed on pages i03 IM* 

2. any of the pictures of medieval Florentine clothes that your class 
collected show UEegai clothing? ^Jthich ones? Were any of the 
fabrics your plass found once outlaweS fabrics? 

o Compare the ''loot" students coiicsrted during the scavenge- hunt 
with the laws on pages 103 IM* 

o Silk and leather wiU probably be the most commonly found 
fabrics* Students sNsuld note that men weren't allowed to wear 
siik gowns* 

o Fl<^entitte RenaUsa^ice painting often depicts religious sibjects in 
semi-coi-itemporary setting* Contemporary fashions can be seen on 
the figure in the lo^er c<srners of the pkrEures* "(Many times, 
these fi^es are pis^raits of the citizens w}^ commissioned the 
paintings) Fiorentmes were fond of having themselves painted in 
illegal clothing, CJ^k women's headdr«s^, the trimming and 
embroidery/appHque work o^i their gowns, and the length of their 
trains* 
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5< As you know* 2 iegal sys tc'n includes the pru^^ esses b\ >\!\rn rur^s 
are eniorced as xell ihe rule-* them^^Sv 05< A hiiT prv.f_t-^* o-d 
Amerigo ti^e to enlorce rlorence'^ l^^^y^ 

0 His officers walked d/ound the city^ identifying women ^^'ho wore 
illegal clothing- They noted the w*. men's names* Then^ they 
sjmnioned the wofnen's f^sbands or guardians to a fc^mal hearing 
where the podesta acted as a judge. ^ind students that this 
part ot the process is similar to royal judgment discussed in Unit 
4* li the wofn^ were judged gyilty^ their l^sbands were to be 
fined and their clothing was to be confiscated and marked, 

did Amerigo think the iav^s ^ouSd obeyed? 

0 Because t?ie penalties w^e Ytsry exjpensive* He didn't think people 
cared so mjch about fashion that they'd risk losing lots of money- 

5, How did Che people ot Florence avoid ihe Ua's'!' 

0 Women wearing iilegai ^rments^ when approached by officers in 
the streetp ii^ ab<MJt what they ^ere rearing {i*e. the ^oman 
who said the ^mine in her cloak was *^cki*ng')- 

o Wonen c^ysd the lett^^ but not the spirit of the law (Le-^ the 
woman who wore fancy studs Inste^ of buttons)- 

o When cases came before the pcdesta, rneii lied and denied the 
officers' reports, 

Most of ine people ^no broKe ine anti-luxury id^^ ^-^re 5:>"iSh >ourij^ 
Tjen dJ^d tvomen, FefTiaSe ia^^br takers did noi appear n person 
before the podesta. Vthy do you think this ^^'as ^o? 

o As in ^ngland^ Wonien no legal status in Ficrerfce during the 
Middle Ages and Raiahssance, The Florentines even passed a law 
forbidding women tp enter the city*s judicial l^iiidings* GificiaUj, 
a woman was und^ father^s E^otecticsi (or tyranny^ depending 
<Ki one's viewpoint) until marriage? thereafta'^ she ^as iier 
husbaJM^*s respoosibiiity- Because of this^ we^e acc<^ritab!e 

their woinsn's behavior and hs^ to appear in cc^rt 11 their 
chsarges were cit^ ^ Sied, 

o U students have diflicuity understanding this, note that the legsi 
status 0! ^omen was simiiar to that of children Lt the UJ^- today- 

7, The quote a: the beginning of tni5 ^tor^- was i^jnd in xt^^ T^-.r^--. . : 
^ t":>py oi Florence' 5 anti*!u\ur> la'^s. So^rjeone. p^^^s!:^!;- ^ iP. _ ? 
^fnerigo's clerks, scribbled it I'm^t^ di:rtrig iht i-^ih ce^^^^J^■>- Dj- ^^y. 
iY\i:\k Xfpen^co lAOjld have -^;^re^d it 1 Xni^ quot?^ c 

o He probably wo^iid have agreed with it because oi the trust; ation 
he "^as experiencing in his attempts to enforce the ai^ti-luxury 
laws- 

Alter coFi^pleting this dbciissionf have students read Letter i^- the 
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Signoria," page ^7* Allow 10 to 13 minute tor tho das- to cori^pl^ne th 
siting activity d^nbed in this section* 



^ r^'- ^^^'^^ -:^=ar<^s"^ v\ rite £i r.-p: , — : ^.-^ 

^r^-^-. U tier.- ,zicr ^r.h rr.^ '^.^^^ ^'^e^r^.^Ke.'^ 



Aft 



er SLuaents have completed the ,vr:ting asslgnn^ent, discuss the 
qaestio^^ listed ur^^r -We Do But Beat C=jr Heads Against A WaJ^" -^^h 
y{xjr class. - . 
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o To provide a basis for discussing this question, have <^--^erai 
students read their letiers to the dass- 

0 Be sure all of the loUo^lng causes are raised in v<-r sn^n^ts^ 

o The U^s themselves are frivoiogs or siiiy; there^s no 
self-interest, threat of danger, etc.. to compel obedienre to 

o The pr-x^s by ^hich the la^^s are esiforced leaves roorn ^or 
evading or cheating* 

- The Floreniif=e people donU believe the i^^s are imoortant or 
correct, so ihey're not cooperating. 

o The FiorentUie gcvernir^ent doesn't have the iK^wer, Urr-, r,^ 
rr^oney to force people to obey. 



^.^ Make the Jais? stricter, Incr^^e the fines, ffiak^ evervone ^^ar the 
sanie clothes, etc* 



o Enforce the lav/s by (^nishing the people ^So are making the 
ill^al clothes rather than the people who buying ca* wearing 
them» 

0 Saake the laws fiMjre lenient or abo&h them altogether* (After 
all, the people themselves don^t 5eem to think extravagant clothing 
is wrongJ ^ 

o Change the way the laws are enforced by fining women on the 
spot when they're caught, rather than allowing their husbands time 
to think up excuses, 

0 Hire more officers smarter officers), 

Amerigo ^tnenghi was d real person a no served Florence as pcdes;a 
m Franco Sac:heti, a Signon, \vrote a story aboai AnnertgoS 

troubles. Saccheti also teHs us how the Cify elders responded to 

1 heir pode^jid'i leiter. '*Vte do but beat our heads again^i a waii," 
vhe> ^aio* "Ae ought to forget aboui these ia^'S and pay atter>tion 
to nore irnpOftaEU matters. The men who think thi?se laws are 
i TiporianT car iry lo enforce them themselves,** Do vou a/^ree --k ith 
'ne Signo^ja's decision'' ftriv or A'hy not? 

o Be sure students urKierstaii^ that the Sign<^ia decided not to 
repeal the ia^s and not to enforce theni^ 

o Students rnight agree with this decisic^ because the laws weren't 
favorably viewed by the commumty aod, so. sh5Kildn't be 
enf^K'ced* Leaving them <^ the books saves the Signoria's face? 
placates the mLncrity whk;h ifees ajp^xt ti^ laws; and leaves 
room for ^he prosecution of partkrxjiariy flagrant violators* 

o Students might disagree because tb«y ihink the ia^sfs were bad and 
shrSiid have been wip^ from the boc^ ^tireiy. Leaving them on 
ofdy lessens psopie*s respect foi" laws in general. They might also 
disagree because they thL-ik the laws w^e J:*ot^ and shcsjJd have 
been enforced* 

ii^e tr^e TL^d^^vai Florr;r3rines* vouVe probabi\ requir i?d i3 obe> 
.:e^!.ij^i rijle"> about cljjl^img. a' J^dbT while youVe m '^^:hoC■L Do th^^ 

o Student response to thb qi^^tion wiil, of course, vary greatly 
depending on your scfrool's dress cc^e* 

o Stiidents i^ev because they undefstasKi the ruiss, think the rules 
are reasonabley it's in their best int^ests- The rationale behind a 
modern school dress code (usuaiiy limited to the need for safety; 
ihe desire to eliminate potential distractions; and, occasionally, 
the desire to instill go^^' grooming h^its) pr^^^bafcly makes more 
sense to the students then the reasoning behind the anti-lu:sury 
la^'s made to the Florentine women. Students, then, ^oald be 
more likely to willingly c^ey the pjIcs- 



o Students claey because they're forced to* Because it's working 

with a sfnailer population and in a more controlled setting, the 

school administration has greater power to enforce its regulations 
than the Florentine go^fernmsnt had* 

!ri i^eneral, A^hy ^lo you x^u^k peop!^ or:)ey \axs\' 

o Force, fear of force- People obey laws because some authority 
mak^ them or because they are afraid of what some authority 
do to them if they disobey* Because of their youth, these 
m^y ^eii be the only two reasons for obedience to the law within 
stud^ts' direct personal experience* When discussing this 
qut=^tion^ lead them to explore the additional reasons listed below- 

0 Self-interest* People obey mies which are cfaviousiy in their own 
bcr* interests {or the best interests of their family or group)* 
Conversdy, people often disobey laws which cijnfiict with their 
self-interest* 

o Mtt^al/ethical beliefs. People obey laws that agree with the 
ethical cede or the religion they spouse, their personal sense of 
right and wrong and their personal tastes- Again, people may 
discrfjey laws ^J^ich conflict with their ethics morality. 

o Desire to confc^m^ peer pr^sure* people cbey (x disobey laws 
because of the behavior of those arcHjnd theirt, because of the 
example set by otJ^r^* 

LE5SGN THREE 

Have yoQt students read ^The Extra Ingredientr " page of their text. 

The iiKird ('^js rggignt 

Renaissance Florence was bothered by a confhci over clothes. The 
cay iders tried io settJe this conflict by using the law. Like 
Hdsr^mufa^i:, thF> ,Tiade r-jies lo contro! their subjects' Dehavior. Like the 
Greeks ina =ne ^Ir^glish, the; lojnd processes b\ which their rules coula 
00 applied* 

The Fiorennne SignOrta iTote us first antt-l'jxury ]d.\ in 13U6. It 
p^^sed rime no^c >.orsjons of mis Idw over the next 250 year^, N'o-ie o: 
t^e.n \^px ^v^nen [vom ^'^unn^ ^ancy clothes. Florence's" la^^ and legil 
processes didn't 'A^ork, They didn't settle t.ie conihct. 

^ legal s.^rem needs :>omething be:>id^^s U-s and processes it n is to 
^ork ^clK Thi<i extra ingredient can be des^tribed quite sirpp^. tr,t-' 
a:>iiay n^^^e people obey. Tms abiiity js call^^d authorit>. 

The i:lea of ^jthoriU has \xo parts It includes the n^h: eo gi^e 
ord^-rs. Take decr>!Or>s, a-id i nf^o.-e rules. m6 ihe pOJter to Odck ^ip 
enlorce this rigm. N^^ m^Xt^r ^ood its !a^^C or hc^x \uA it.^ 
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processes, a government cannot m^ke it legai system work j^^ithout the 
ti^Ql on:l._the po>er.ot. authoritv, . _ . ._ . _. 

For e^ca^nple, PIor€nce*s Signofia had the right to make ruie^ about 
dress. This right was part oe tts job as the city's Tiain gover:^ment. The 
Signori^ dtdn'i have enough power - enough time, enough money, enough 
poijce, eiiough jnterest - to enEorce its rignt. The Signorta coulan^T make 
people obey its anti-lu^cury iaus. It lacked authority, 

'\ governmeoi can get its aurhoruy n many differeni ways. It can 
rrighten people into obedience with threais and force. It Can take its 
authority from custom and tradition* Also, a government can be gi%^en 
authority, treely, by the peopJe who Itve under it. Most people willingly 
obey la.ws v^-hich seem just or in their bftsi interests. Also, people may 
be more '_j-edient if they have some say about the rules they must follow, 

\ioST legal systems get their authority from a combination of these 
so'jrces. Some la-'^s are willingly obeyed. Obedience to oiher parts ot 
the system is customary* Others must be upheld with threats or force. 

Discuss *he foilo^mg questions mth ycxir cIhss. 

1, ^hat three ingredients are needed to ^i^ake a legaJ system wor!^? 
o Law5 (arftculatad rul^) 

0 Legal processes by ^hich the rules can be. applied 
o Authority 

2, Accurding to the text, -Or-hat is auihority? 
o "The ability to make people <^^y,*^ 

o The concept oi authority |aciudes f^o cofnpon^tsr (i) the right to 
c^mand, deta^mine^ jji^Jge^ ^ OTf<^ce? arid (2) the pow^ to 
uphoJd and enlotce such a right, 

5, A here do >ou think the U, S. iega! system gets its authority from? 

o Sti^dents sbcaiid state and aippcst opinions with reference to the 
three s^^rccs oi authority U5te<^ in the text! force or threat ot 
fc^ce, custom, arid wUiiag sibmissl<^. 

After compietii^g this discussi^^, divide the class into small grt^ps 
and distribute sections from rec^t newspapers. Use the sports section 
{ai^ excellent jnotivator) as weli as local and nati<K)ai/internationai news. 
Have stLKients reed "A Balance of Pow^*" page 4S in thea^ test and^ 
w^H-king ^ith the others in their grc^p, csMnplete the activity described 
therein. 

A Bala nce ol Power 

Florenc-^'s Signoi-ia had a number oi" probiem=s ■A'ith authority. In 
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iheory, ;t heid ihe City's governing po\\er. In practice^ people were often 
more loyal and more ..obedient, to rules set._ do.wn by their enployers* ihe 
Churchi political parties, professional groups called guiids, or theJr famiiteb* 

ReguJariy* these groups vV^re ai cross-purposes wtih their 
governfnenr* The Signoria often iost such conflicts* Vteakhy criminals 
w-ent unpunished because the city couldn't overpower their private 
armies* The city couldn^t stop reuds, riot^j even civil wars. Other 
powers had to restore peace* 

In our society, too, many diifereni authorities are an work* What are 
they? ij'orking with the oihers in your group, examine a section of 
newspaper* Which people and organizations have the right to make rules, 
decisions and judgments? *hich have the power to enforce that right? 
Make a list of ali the difierent authorities you can identify* Don*r limit 
yourself to crime reports and the local news* Ahai about business? 
Sports? The society page? Who has the authority to resolve problems 
between nations? 

After allowing lO-U mimjtes i&r this activity, disctjss the foUowing 
questions. 

K Based on your study? what people, groups, and organisations hold 
authority in your community? In the U*S*? In the world? 

o At least iniUaUy be sare stud^ts ke^ their answers specific to 
the stories in the news- The fxslicep the courts^ and other 
goves^nment agencies are <^vio:2s answ^, (The Ccnstttutic^ is the 
specific authority fc^ s^merffiis govemnient actions, i.e. Supreme 
Court decisions^ 

G In Efiditicn^ stud^ts shCHiM note the imp<3rtance and spheres of 
Rc^govcrnnental authos-ities; business and corjxs'ate decision? 
umpires and referees judging spcK^ diS|XJtes; etc. This latter 
cat^ory is esp^iaiiy pertinent to internati<Hiai or global confUcts, 
where Httle recognized authority exists* 

2. DiH you tmd any examples \i*here authority failed? If so, did the 
ajthonty lack the right to make rules and decisions? Or die it lack 
the power to enforce its right? 

0 Examples on the local ievsl are criming escaping, conflicts that 
get <sjt 01 control because there's no aiithority figure present, etc. 

o Conflkrts of authority within the government (between t^^o federal 
branches between federal and state agenci^) shcMjid be noted 
en the natit^ial level. 

0 in international conflicts, most governments lack the right to 
impose their aiithority (thtxjgh they often try anyway). Such 
conflicts demc^strate the r^ht/power composition of authority. 

3. Tnough there ^re numerous ^authorities in our ^ocietv* we don't have 




the severe problems with conflicting authority which plagued 
Renaissance Florence* Why do you think this is so? 



o The sph^es of cmr authorities^ their jurisdictions^ are more clearly 

o Authoriti^ are less apt to resort to physical force to impMe their 
rights. 

o Dentocr^y^ at least in theory^ identifies ultimate source of 
authority as *'tlte will of ths people-^ Perhaps this Jnakes it 
easis^ for us to cooperate with auth^ity. 

o Eealistically^ thwgh our problems are far less acute than 
Fl<M:ence% we do occasienaliy face situations in which autlKH^ities 
fight each other for jurisdkrtion over certain issues; in which 
violerKie or injustice (xcurs because of tbe absence of sufficient 
authority; la whkih authc^ities res(^ to imp^^ing their will 
through force- 

o As a final pointy students shfHild note that authority is a rnatter 
of balance* We ^ve the goyernnMSit encM^gh ^hwity to keep 
sc^jety reasiimably safe and {^^eful, but p^ot enough to destroy 
^r i£Kjiva<^ai &eedofn. Since le^ of us ;^ee alKMit how safe and 
how &ee we to be^ th^ balsfKie is cor^antly shifting^ 
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